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CAN THE TARIFF BE TAKEN OUT 
OF POLITICS? 


WE learn that a vigorous effort will be made during 
the coming session of Congress to pass the bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on July 22 by 
Mr. Charles W. Stone of Pennsylvania. The purpose 
of this bill, according to its promoters, is to take the 
tariff question out of politics. They purpose to do this 
by passing a general law that will give American manu- 
facturers a legal right to a duty fully equal to the differ- 
ence in the cost of producing goods in this and in any 
foreign country. What that difference may be is to be 
left to the decision of a commission constructed on the 
same lines as is the United States Supreme Court, and 
vested with power to arrange schedules for the collec- 
tion of duties under suchalaw. The seven members 
of the commission are to be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and they are 
to hold office for life, or during good behavior. The 
chief commissioner is to get eight thousand dollars a 
year, and the other six commissioners seven thousand 
dollars a year each. There is but little doubt that, if 
such a law were enacted, and such a commission were 
appointed, the people of the United States, and their di- 
rect representatives in the lower House of Congress, 
would be stripped of all power to deal with the tariff 
for many years tocome. They could never again deal 
with it, until majorities in both Houses of Congress 
and a President should have been elected by a political 
party determined to secure the repeal of the law and 
the abolition of the commission. Even then, the peo- 
ple might be disappointed, as they were in 1841, when 
John Tyler refused to sanction the re-establishment of 
the United States Banks, which was vehemently desired 
by both Houses of Congress, and for which the people 
had pronounced distinctly in 1840. 

We regard it as most improbable that the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. C. W. Stone will ever become a law. 
There is nota Parliament in Europe that would listen 
to the proposal fora moment. It aims to take from the 
people at large, and from their direct representatives, 
the power of dealing with one of the most momentous 
and vital questions that can come before a national leg- 
islature. It isa direct encroachment upon the power 
over the purse, which, everywhere, is recognized as 
the palladium of free institutions. Let the people 
once be deprived of their control over the tariff, 
which has so large and so immediate an effect upon 
the national revenue, and'a long step has been taken 
on the path which leads straight to a dictatorship. 
The next step would be an infringement on the 
power over the sword, and an arrangement would be 
mooted, like the Septennate which obtains in Germany, 
and which fixes the sum to be expended ona regular 
army for seven years tocome. With the power of the 
purse and the power of the sword gone. what would be- 
come of popular liberties? They would be at the mercy 
of any General triumphant in a war provoked for the 
express purpose of making the ground smooth for the 
foundation of an imperial regime. 

There is one way, and one way only, of taking the 
tariff out of politics, without impairing interests far 
more momentous. It is by converting so vast a major- 
ity of a given people toa particular principle of taxa- 
tion that political parties no longer divide upon that 
issue. Such a state of things has been reached in Eng- 
land. Before Sir Robert Peel brought in his famous bill 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Tories were sup- 
posed to be all protectionists, while the Whigs or Lib- 
erals were justly taxed with free trade tendencies. The 
result of the law enacted by Sir Robert Peel, and subse- 
quently carried to its logical extreme by Mr. Gladstone, 
has been that no British political party now dares to call 
itself protectionist. Not only all the Liberal leaders 
and Liberal voters, but a majority of the Conservative 
leaders and voters, are avowed and unshakable free trad- 
ers. So far, therefore, as England is concerned, the tariff 
has been taken, practically, out of politics. But not 
even, under these circumstances, would the members 
of the British Parliament pass a law legally divesting 
themselves of the right to discuss tariff questions, al- 
though, for the present, and for many years back, they 
have not cared to exercise it. They would revolt at the 
proposal to transfer from the people’s representatives to 
the members of a commission, appointed for life, the 
power to determine the difference between the cost of 
producing goods in England and in other countries, and 
of fixing the duties on imported commodities accord- 
ingly. ‘‘What are we here for,” they would exclaim, 
“if a question of such transcendent import is to be sub- 
stracted from our cognizance?”’ What is true of Great 
Britain is equally true of France. of the German Em- 
pire, of Austro-Hungary. of Italy, of every European 
country where pailiamentary government exists. “If you 
take from the people,’’ patriots in all those countries 


_ would protest, *‘the continuous and effective control of 
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the tariff, which has such infinite and sovereign rela- 
tions to revenue, what worth fighting for do you leave 
them?’’ Take from the French Chamber of Deputies, 
from the German Reichstag, from the Austrian Reichs- 
rath, from the Hungarian Diet and from the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies the right to fix the duties payable 
by the raw and manufactured products of their neigh- 
bors, and you could not muster a corporal’s guard to 
perform parliamentary functions. The English Parlia- 
ment, which is the model of them all, would have per- 
ished in infancy had the members of it been forbidden 
to fix the duties on wool, which was the staple of Eng- 
land ’s commerce, and her principal sinew of war. 
There have been times in the history of the United 
States, when, to onlookers, it seemed possible to take 
the tariff out of politics, not legally, but practically, 
through the enactment of a measure so acceptable to 
the great body of the people that it would no longer 
serve as a dividing line between political parties. That 
was the hope of Henry Clay in the early thirties, when 
he carried through a fiscal measure intended at once to 
satisfy the North and to propitiate South Carolina. His 
hope proved, as we know, ill-founded. Again, in 1846, 
Robert J. Walker, then Secretary of the Treasury, be- 
lieved that he could frame a measure which would con- 
vert a large majority of the electors to the principle 
of a tariff for revenue only, and it is a fact that, for 
fourteen years thereafter, the political parties did not 
divide on tariff lines, but on the slavery question. In 
1860, however, the Republicans put the principle of pro- 
tection conspicuously in their platform, and it has re- 
mained there ever since, although, during Mr. Arthur’s 
administration, a well-meant but futile attempt was 
made to take the tariff out of politics by relegating the 
determination of customs duties to a tariff commission. 
It is true enough that, in 1884, the Presidential election 
turned much less on the tariff than on the personal char- 
acter of the respective candidates. In the course of his 
first term, however, Mr. Cleveland declared himself 
against protection, and entered the contest of 1888 on 
the principle of a tariff for revenue. He was defeated, as 
we know. The outcome of the contest of 1892 was due 
not to any revolution in opinion touching the tariff, but 
to the apathy of the friends of Blaine, and to labor 
troubles charged against the Republican party in the 
public mind. The Wilson bill, introduced in Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term, was designed, we need -not say, to 
approach as closely as possible the principle of a tariff 
for revenue, but it was. transformed in the Senate into 
a tariff for moderate protection. We surely need not 
add that a decidedly larger measure of protection was 
one of the two fundamental planks in the platform’on 
which. President McKinley stood in 1896. The tariff 
has never been taken out of politics for any extended 
term in the United States. and never will be, until a 
great majority of the people are agreed upon fiscal -prin- 
ciples. Even then, we shall witness not a legal with- 
drawal, but only a practical and voluntary disuse of a 
power which lies at the root of popular self-government. 
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IS IRELAND OVERTAXED? 


WE pointed out some time ago that not only the. 
Irish Nationalists but a great many Irish Unionists are 
convinced that the contributions which Ireland is 
called upon to make to the imperial revenue of the 
United Kingdom is disproportionate, whether we com- 
pare it with her wealth or with her population. This 
beliefis founded on the majority report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to consider the financial rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland. The conclusion 
arrived at in the report was that, since the union of the 
Irish and British Exchequers in 1817, Ireland had been 
contributing more than her share -to the imperial 
revenue, and that, during the last forty -years, the 
annual excess had been more than thirteen million 
dollars. Thereupon, the Irish Nationalists averred 
that, in strict justice, Great Britain is indebted to 
Ireland in the sum of over five hundred and twenty 
million dollars, and that, if the repayment of that vast 
amount should be deemed out of the question, adequate 
measures should, at least, be taken to do away here- 
after with the admitted excess. That this is the mini- 
mum of relief which Ireland ought to receive is ac- 
knowledged by British Liberals, so that, if the matter 
had come up in the last Parliament. there is no doubt 
that an earnest effort would have been made to remedy 
the overtaxation of the Irish people. In the present 
House of Commons, however, the Unionists have a 
very large majority, and they have refused to accept 
the majority report of the late Royal Commission, as a 
basis for legislation. They have insisted upon the ap- 
pointment of another commission, which is to examine, 
not only the amount of money contributed: by Ireland 
to the imperial revenues, but also the grants made by 
the Imperial Exchequer for Irish local objects. Mean- 
while, some of Lord Salisbury’s supporters assert that, 
instead of Ireland being subjected to an unfair fiscal 
burden, it is Great Britain that has long paid far more 
than her share of the sum raised by taxation for im- 
perial purposes. 

Inasmuch as, on a former. occasion, we set forth 
some of the grounds for believing Ireland to be unjustly 
treated, our readers may like to see what is said on the 
other side. Among the assgilants of the report signed 
by a majority of the late Royal Commission, the most 
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impartial and trustworthy is Sir John Lubbock, who, 
although he is opposed to the re-establishment of a 
separate Parliament at Dublin, has shown himself at 
all times ready to make any concessions to Ireland, 
short of complete Home Rule. It is he who, in the 
Nineteenth Century, carries the war into Africa, by 
declaring that not Ireland, but England, has been pro- 
portionately overtaxed since the union of the two 
islands. He points out that, in 1817, there were many 
taxes levied in Great Britain which were not imposed 
on Ireland; while, on the other hand, there were no 
taxes which were levied in Ireland but not in Great 
Britain. It appears, from the evidence given by Sir E. 
Hamilton before the Royal Commission, that the taxes 
raised in Great Britain, but not in Ireland, amounted, 
in 1817, to no less than one hundred million dollars, 
and continued, without reduction, until 1821. That of 
itself amounts, for the five years, to five hundred 
million dollars. The sum received by the Imperial 
Exchequer from taxes levied in Great Britain, but not 
in Ireland, gradually fell to about seventy-two and one- 
half million dollars yearly in 1845. The average during 
the twenty-four years from 1821 to 1845 was eighty-five 
million dollars a year. This gives us another sum of 
over two billion dollars. Since 1845, the sum of the 
taxes paid by Englishmen, but not levied at all in Ire- 
land, has exceeded twenty million dollars a year, which 
makes, for fifty years, another billion dollars; so that, 
since 1817, when the British and Irish exchequers were 
consolidated, Great Britain has paid the colossal sum of 
over three billion five hundred million dollars in taxes, 
from which Ireland has been entirely excused. How, 
then, can it be asserted that Ireland has been hardly 
treated? 

From several other points of view, Sir John Lubbock 
attacks the report of the Royal Commission. He con- 
curs with Mr. Gladstone in regarding the Death Duties 
as probably the least unsatisfactory test of the relative 
wealth of Great Britain and Ireland. If the test be not 
perfect, it errs in favor of Ireland, because, for the 
most part, tenant right, which constitutes an impor- 
tant section‘of Irish property, escapes duty. If we take 
the duties, however, as they are. and have been for 
some years, the relative proportion of Ireland’s contri- 
bution to the Imperial Exchequer would be one-eigh- 
teenth of that of Great Britain; whereas the actual 
contribution made by the former island is only one- 
thirty-second. Turning to the imposts of which Irish- 
men especially complain, we are reminded that these 
are practically confined to the taxes on tea, coffee, 
tobacco, spirits and beer. Are these necessaries of life? 
Sir John Lubbock answers this question in the negative. 
Surely, tea and coffee cannot’ be so considered, he 
argues, inasmuch as these beverages were introduced 
in the Wést of Europe at a comparatively recent date. 
The same thing may be said of tobacco, which was 
unknown in the United Kingdom, before Sir Walter 
‘Raleigh’s agents brought it from Virginia. Are spirits 
and beer necessaries of life? Many peoples do not use 
them at all, and Nansen, on his memorable polar 
‘journey. took but a very small supply of them, believ- 
ing that they would prove injurious, rather than help- 
ful. “We should class alcoholic beverages, therefore, 
not as necessaries, but,-at best, as luxuries, and, at 
worst, as dangerous temptations. In whatever light, 
however, we choose to view tea, coffee, tobacco, spirits 
and beer, it.is certain that the duties on these articles 
are the same throughout the United Kingdom. Why, 
then, asks Sir John Lubbock, should an Englishman or 
a Scotchman pay a higher duty on his tobacco or spirits 
than an Irishman? He answers his query by averring 
that the duty ought to be the same, but Mr. Asquith, 
who was Home Secretary, it will be remembered, in 
the late ‘Liberal Government, says No. Suppose, he 
says, you had an empire, which, on the one hand, 
stretched into the Arctic regions, and, on the other, 
over the Equator, it is obvious that, in one province, 
the people would wear a great deal of clothing, while. 
in the other, they would be able, if they chose, to dis- 
pense with clothing altogether. Supposing, he goes on, 
in such an empire, the whole revenue was raised by 
taxes upon wearing apparel, would you consider such 
a state ef things consonant with fiscal justice? It is 
true that you might say to the man in the Arctic 
regions, ‘“You have only to dispense with clothes, and 
you need not pay any taxes at all,’’ while, on the other 
hand, you might say to the man in the equatorial 
regions, ‘‘You have only to put unnecessary clothes on 
your back, and you will become a taxpayer at once.”’ 
What, however, would be thought of a fiscal regime, 
which, in order to.be equable and equitable, would 
require one-half the subjects of an empire to freeze to 
death, or the other half to be roasted to death? The 
argument is ingenious and pictorial, but it does not 
happen to apply to the case in hand. It assumes that 
Irishmen need and use more spirits and tobacco than 
are used by Englishmen. The contrary is the fact. 
The consumption per head in the respective countries, 
as Officially given by Sir E. Hamilton, is, as regards to- 
bacco, three dollars.and ten cents annually in Ireland, 
as against three dollars and twenty-two cents in Great 
Britain, while, with respect to spirits, it is six dollars 
and sixty-two cents in Ireland against seven dollars 
and twenty-five cents in Great Britain. It is fair, how- 
ever, to inquire not only whether the average [Irishman 
consumes as much tobacco and spirits as does the aver- 
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age Englishman, but also whether the former can as 
well afford to pay for these luxuries. The evidence 
adduced before the Royal Commission shows that a 
somewhat better grade of tobacco and spirits is sup- 
plied by the wholesalers to the Irish peasantry and 
agricultural laborers than that furnished by them to 
the corresponding classes in Great Britain. This, cer- 
tainly, does not look as if the duty on these commodi- 
ties was more burdensome in Ireland than in Great 
Britain. : 

That, as regards local expenditure, much more is 
done by the Imperial Exchequer for Ireland than for 
Scotland or England, there is no doubt whatever. At 
the time of the Irish Famine, the grants of money to 
Ireland amounted to forty million dollars. In this very 
year, Parliament has made a grant toward Irish local 
expenditures, which will probably amount to over 
three and one-half million dollars. There are districts 
of Scotland and of England where the mass of the popu- 
lation is very poor; yet, to these, grants from the Im- 
perial Exchequer are seldom, or never, made. If the 
general taxes levied on the luxuries or necessaries of life 
are to be lowered in the case of Ireland, on the score of 
poverty existing in the south and west of that island, 
why should they not, for precisely the same reason, be 
lowered in East London, where the bulk of the popu- 
lation is in the depths of indigence? 

We see, then, that there is a good deal to be said 
on both sides of the question, whether Ireland is the 
victim of overtaxation. 





SS 
THE CLASSICAL -VERSUS THE MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGES. 


Is it time that a reaction should set in against the 
intrusion of modern languages, especially of French and 
German, into the courses of study offered at American 
academies and universities? This is one of the most im- 
portant of the questions now pressed upon the friends 
of the higher education. The intrusion of the languages 
named has taken place at the expense of Latin and 
Greek, has already ousted the latter tongue from the 
curricula of many colleges, and threatens to bar out 
the former also. 

It isnow a good many years ago since Charles Francis 
Adams, delivering the annual oration before the Har- 
vard branch of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, complained 
of the amount of time then expended by an undergrad- 
uate on the classical tongues, on the ground that they 
were of little or no benefit to him in after life. The 
oration was very widely read, and met with approval 
not only among imperfectly educated persons, but also 
on the part of many directors of universities. At Har- 
vard itself, which in this respect has been followed by 
a large number of colleges, a knowledge of Greek has 
ceased to be a condition of admission, and only a modi- 
cum of Latin is required, while the place, thus left va- 
cant, has been assigned to French and German. If it 
were true in education, as it is said to be true in politics, 
that revolutions never go backward, there would be rea- 
son to apprehend that, at a day not distant, Latin may 
follow Greek into the limbo of discarded studies. Absit 
omen! It is not true, even in politics, that revolutions 
never go backward; only, when they are defeated, we 
call them revolts. Let us hope that the movement 
against the classical languages may prove merely a 
short-lived revolt, and that the sober second thought 
of men, qualified to discuss the matter, will insist not 
only on the retention of Latin in our college curricula, 
but on the reinsertion of Greek. 

It is true enough, as is affirmed in the Westminster 
Review by Mr. T. M. Hopkins, a writer of whom we 
never heard before but from whom we should like to 
hear again, that the increasing popularity in late years 
of French and German, which he rightly describes as 
bastard tongues, is owing largely to the ignorance of 
the majority of parents, who are incapable of compre- 
hending the immense power of imparting education in 
its true sense which Latin and Greek alone possess, so 
far as languages are concerned. The only light in 
which the parents appear to look at the question is that 
modern languages are spoken to-day in certain coun- 
tries, and that their sons possibly may visit those coun- 
tries, whereas the classical languages are not spoken, 
and are consequently valueless, for the purposes of the 
ordinary tourist or business man. In their eyes Latin 
and Greek, being dead languages, are futile and super- 
fluous luxuries, necessary only for boys destined for the 
Church or for the Bar. It is certain that, when a man 
gives expression to such a view, he may with safety be 
written down as knowing nothing of education in the 
proper sense of the word. The trouble with Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams’s criticism was that he acknowledged 
himself to be disqualified as a critic, inasmuch as he 

confessed that at the time of speaking he was scarcely 
able to construe a line of Latin or a word of Greek. 
The opinion of a man who is not conversant with either 
of the classical tongues as to the value of them, con- 
sidered as educational powers, is as worthless as the 
opinion of a blind man about pictures. It is absurd for 
such a self-appointed critic to presume to condemn 
them as unnecessary to education, and he does his son 
an irreparable wrong by preventing his learning them, 
thus withholding from him the very essence, as it 
were, of education. It is greatly to be regretted that 
parents, sincerely anxious to give their sons a thorough 
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and fruitful education. should stand in the way of such 
an attainment by imagining themselves to know what 
educates and what does not, and by acting accordingly 
withont consulting a trustworthy authority. It does 
not occur to them that, although notoriously a phy- 
sician is the most competent to heal and an advocate to 
plead, so the advice of a schoolmaster upon the subject 
of education must needs be most valuable; not, of 
course, a schoolmaster whose sole object is to fill his 
school, but a real authority on education, who is known 
to be a complete master of the subject. From such an 
one they would learn how immensely important it is 
that Latin and Greek should take the first place in a 
school and college course of study, forming, as they do, 
the only foundation upon which education can be built, 
if it is to be solid and prolific. 

Undoubtedly, a man may speak the English lan- 
guage with tolerable correctness, and yet have no knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek; his orthography, too, may be 
faultless, although it is certain that an acquaintance 
with those languages would be the most effective and 
safest means of teaching him to spell. Such was the 
case with the late John Bright, and such was the case 
with Benjamin Franklin. Nevertheless, a classical 
scholar can always detect in the speech, composition 
and sentences of one who has not studied the classical 
languages, certain deficiencies; for example, homeli- 
ness, and a lack of euphony, pregnancy and charm. In- 
disputably, a great amount of elegance is infused into 
English prose through the agency of Latin and Greek. 
If any one doubt it, let him examine carefully, we will 
not say merely Dr. Johnson, Addison and Dryden, but 
also. Hooker, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. Nothing of the kind can be claimed on behalf 
of the modern languages. A man may speak them flu- 
ently, yet his ability to do this will assist him little or 
not at all in his English. Another fact should also be 
considered, that, given a knowledge of Latin, a man 
possesses a sure foundation for the quick and thorough 
acquirement of all those modern languages which are 
either daughters of the Latin or have largely borrowed 
from it. With small trouble and in a comparatively 
short time he is able to make himself familiar with 
those tongues, and gains a more exact knowledge of 
them than he could do if he had studied them while ig- 
norant of the language from which they, to a very large 
or at least considerable degree, have emanated. 

All the facts enumerated show that a classical scholar 
is entitled to be called a cultured and an educated man, 
whereas an Englishman or an American who has merely 
gained a knowledge of French or German need be neither 
one nor the other. 


Throughout the Hand. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


Our country does not- contain all the 
Protectionists of the ‘“‘Chinese Wall’’ 
variety. The Minister of ‘Foreign Af- 
fairs of Austria-Hungary : wishes « the 
nations of Europe to ‘‘unite against the 
perils from over-sea which threaten them, and which 
otherwise may bring them to ruin.”’ . By ‘‘over-sea’’ is 
meant the United States. Hungary’s principal product 
for export is wheat, for which she could now be getting 


OuR WHEAT 
Is SAFE. 


‘double price were it nut for the American crop. The 
-German Agrarian or farmer’s party agrees in principle 


with the minister quoted above, and as. most of the Ger- 
man farmers are capitalists. their influence in legisla- 
tion is great. Protective union such as is suggested 
might have been formed by Europe two- generations 
ago, when scarcely any poor man could vote, but suf- 
frage now is so nearly universal that the markets are 
not likely to be closed against our wheat and meat. 
Most of Europe’s voters are poor; they will not vote to 
increase the price of their food. 


President McKinley has devised a cur- 


THE rency reform that must, if enacted, put 
PRESIDENT’S an end to any future draining of gold 
PLAN. from the Treasury. It is to stop the re- 


issue of greenbacks from the Treasury, 
except when gold is offered for them. It is only by 
presentation of greenbacks that the Treasury’s stock of 
gold can be depleted at will; how easily and continu- 
ously this can be done is within the memory of all 
adults. To please the silver Senators and Representa- 
tives it is proposed to add to this measure, when it takes 
form ina bill, a requirement that all notes of less de- 
nomination than ten dollars shall be retired; this would 
call into circulation many millions of the silver dollars 
that have reposed in bags ever since they were coined. 
The only organized objection to such a plan would prob- 
ably come from city banks; these institutions object 
earnestly to the handling of large sums of silver, the 
bulk of the coin and the space required for storage be- 
ing the ground of complaint; but even this objection 
might be overcome if at the same time the banks could 
be assured that there would be an end to the disturb- 
ance of business through fluctuations of the Treasury’s 


gold. 

A protest now under consideration by the 
Commissioner of Navigation at Wash- 
ington promises to throw some light into 
one of the dark corners of the ship- 
building trade. A foreign-built vessel 
may be placed under our flag if she had been wrecked 
in American waters and repaired here, upon proof that 
the repairs are equal to three-fourths of the cost of the 
vessel when so repaired. As three-fourths of the cost 
of a vessel would scarcely be applied to a wreck which 
did not represent at least one-fourth of her original 
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value, and consequently of her cost. and as repairs so 
extensive are equivalent to ship-building proper, it has 
seemed to the uninitiated that the past admission of 
many such vessels to American registry is proof of one 
of two things—false statements that were accepted at 
Washington through stupidity or collusion, or that 
ships can be built here at least as cheaply as they are 
built abroad. The former seems the more probable, for 
the protest referred to was signed by large firms that do 
much ship-building, who would not willingly put them- 
selves in position to ‘‘give themselves away” if asked 
ee Americans can build as cheaply as foreigners, 
ut won't. 


From reports that come from our own 
NOTHING Lost border, far-away Wales, and even Can- 
BY ada itself, it appears that Americans 
AMERICANS. lost nothing by being excluded from 
work on the Crow’s Nest section of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. The imported Welshmen 
complain that they were compelled to work twelve 
hours a day, eat coarse food and sleep in rude sheds or 
in the open air. All this would not seem dreadful to 
men accustomed to the ways of a new country, but 
Wales was the center of completed creation as long ago 
as Shakespeare’s day. The Canadian stories are still 
worse; they tell of small wages, the ‘‘company store’ 
trick, and of departing workmen being hunted down 
and driven back to work by the Dominion’s mounted 
police. Canada needs no alien labor law to exclude 
American workingmen from such blessings. 


Our naval militia, or naval “‘reserve,”’ 
MAKE as it prefers to call itself, would seem 
ARTILLERISTS to be the most promising source of artil- 
OF THEM. lery recruits in time of war. The mem- 
bers: of this organization, if they are 
properly instructed, should be learning something of 
gunnery on their training-ships. Certainly they would 
be useful for little else afloat, in war-time, in compari- 
son with volunteers from the merchant marine; some 
passages printed last week from the report of the as- 
sistant chief of the navy’s Bureau of Navigation indi- 
cates this, and in stronger language. Yet the naval re- 
serves have done some highly creditable work at the big 
guns during their occasional cruises on naval vessels, 
and if their patriotism would prevent them being too 
proud to be «Possed”” by sergeants of the regular artil- 
lery they could be made very useful in forts in case of 
war. 


It has been suggested that in the event 
AND OF THE’ of sudden war the lack of artillerists 
VETERANS, for the coast defenses could be made 
TOO. good by utilizing veterans of the Civil 
War. Many thousands of these are far 
more intelligent and trustworthy now than they were 
thirty-five years ago, and the defenses would be their 
only hy ad place in time of war, as most of them are 
too old for the rigors of field service. Still, the fact 
would remain that even of such good material artiller- 
ists could not be made in a day, week or month, so that 
any man could replace a disabled comrade in any part 
of a gun’s crew, nor have they any present means of 
learning. Even were the uniformed militia of the sea- 
coast towns reorganized as heavy artillery and provided 
with modern guns for drill purposes, veterans would 
not join it until the present method of officering militia 
were greatly improved. Could the commandants of 
forts be authorized to ask for volunteer companies for 
occasional heavy-gun drill they could choose from thou- 
sands of good men beyond the skylarking age, but such 
authority would at once alarm the many statesmen who 
pretend to fear the influence of the regular army upon 
the militia. 


Mr. W. H. Garrison, a corresponding 
Facts ABOUT, member of the Medico- Legal Society, 
GooD has raised a great breeze—almost a gale 
CIGARETTES. —in the society and the newspaper press 
with a paper entitled ‘‘A Brief for the 
Cigarette.’’ As the sale of cigarettes is prohibited by 
law in some States, most men who smoke nothing smaller 
than a cigar were astonished by Mr. Garrison’s quota- 
tions from reports of analyses by State chemists and 
other experts; for these reports indicated that the cigar- 
ettes examined contained nothing but paper and pure 
tobacco, the latter containing a far smaller proportion 
of nicotine than cigars, and that the paper contained no 
harmful material. That a combination of pure. mild 
tobacco and thin paper, consisting solely of vegetable 
fiber, should be as harmless as any other medium of to- 
bacco-smoking stands to reason; it is quite rational to 
suppose, too. that self-respecting manufacturers prefer 
to make harmless cigarettes and sell only to smokers 
whose tastes are not abnormal. Most men, however, 
and many women who do not dislike the smell of burn- 
ing tobacco, cannot help being curious as well as indig- 
nant regarding the offensive odors to which countless 
cigarettes have subjected them. The analysts quoted 
by Mr. Garrison seem to have found only the inoffensive 
cigarette ; they are to be congratulated upon their escape, 
but they have left a stenchful mystery unsolved. 


It would be easy to argue that the 


WHat greater the purity and cheapness of the 
ABOUT THE cigarette, as compared with the cigar, 
Bap ONES? the greater the temptation and danger 


to the young, but this has not been the 
basis of anti-cigarette laws and ordinances. It has been 
largely said and believed that, aside from nicotine, many 
subjects injurious to health have been incorporated in 
cigarettes. Tobacconists, like confectioners, liquor-deal- 
ers and cooks, would not be human did they not experi- 
ment from time to time upon the human palate and ol- 
factories. If a customer desires certain effects shall 
not the dealer supply them, even though the means be 
offensive to his own tastes? Few smokers doubt. that 
much tcbacco for cigars and pipes is ‘doctored’; how 
then shall the cigarette escape—even ii afterward it 
elude the pursuing analyst? 


The adaptability of the American has 

PROFIT had few illustrations more pertinent 
AND than that of the preacher, ina rural dis- 
RECREATION. trict of New York, who doubles his in- 
come by killing skunks. It may seem 

to the fastidious that the reverend gentleman’s two oc- 
cupations are inconsistent ; still, it is possible to imagine 
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that a man whose business it is to hunt the devil and to 
find him in some of the forms he assumes in human nat- 
ure could get much relief at times by hunting the skunk. 


The most important matter of com- 
munication between the United States 
and Canada is not seal-catching, re- 
ciprocity and alien labor laws, but 
a deep waterway to the lakes, over 
which commissioners of both countries have been 
studying during the last two or three years. When 
any such work is undertaken by two nations it is cer- 
tain to excite an apprehension on each side that the 
other side will get undue advantage through the work 
itself in time of war, but no such fear should affect peo- 
ple so intent upon prosperity as the Canadians and our- 
selves. nas pane with a common interest, all other 
guarantees of peace are insignificant, and a deep water- 
way at the joint cost and under the joint protection of 
the United States and Canada, for the cheaper trans- 

ortation and larger profit of the great output of the 
States and Provinces along the great lakes, would be a 
common interest of very high order. The greater its 
business that would be interrupted and injured by war, 
the less likely is a country to begin a war. 





A Bonp 
OF PEACE. 


American running horses have been 


AMERICAN held in high esteem in Europe since 
Horses FoR an American horse upset all English 
AUSTRIA. bets on the Derby a few 


years ago, and now the 
American trotter is getting his innings 
abroad. At a New York auction, last 
week, at which was offered the largest 
number of horses ever listed at a sale 
of blooded stock, Austrians were the 
most spirited bidders, paid the highest 
prices and got the best stock; their ap- 
pearance and money greatly encour- 
aged American breeders, and it goes 
without saying that the buyers, as 
well as all of their fellow-countrymen 
who enjoy good racing, will be gainers 
by the appearance of American horses 
on Austrian tracks. On the other hand, 
many animals of reputable parentage 
sold for less than the cost of their rear- 
ing. which should warn bseeders that 
horses are very like men, and that, al- 
though blood will tell, there are black 
sheep in every flock and no amount of 
pedigree will make thein white. 


How small is the mar- 


SMALL gin of profit on some 
MARGIN OF articles of large con- 
PROFIT. sumption is indicated 


by the reported plan 
to divert some of the wheat of the 
Northwest from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis to Buffalo for milling. The only 
apparent gain to any one will go to the 
owners of the lake steamers. that will 
have more than a thousand additional 
miles on which to charge freight. To 
break bulk of wheat in transit has 
never been supposed to pay. so unless 
the Buffalo milis—still to be built—are 
to work more cheaply than the admira- 
bly appointed mills of the Minnesota 
cities, there is no profit in the proposed 
change, except to the steamships re- 
ferred to, and perhaps to the eleva- 
tors that supply them. There is no 
way of raising the price of the flour, 
although this necessity of life was 
never cheaper, in proportion to the 
price of wheat, than it now is. 


Instead of burning col- 
ored men’s cotton 
mills, quarreling with 
neighboring States that 
manufacture cotton 
gente. and being jealous of them, 
Feorgia is moving for the establish- 
ment of a textile school, to train young 
men to operate factories. The custom 
of the Southern States has been to im- 
port a mill manager and expect him to 
achieve great results without the aid 
of competent assistants. In the North- 
ern mills that succeed there is intelligence and execu- 
tive ability inevery department. Abundant raw material 
is one essential of success, but only one; otherwise, the 
most profitable mills of every kind in our country would 
not generally be hundreds of miles from the source of 
the material upon which they work, and we would ship 
to Europe more manufactured goods and less raw ma- 
terial. Georgia is not the only State that needs textile 
and other trade schools. 


SENSIBLE 
GEORGIA. 


Legislators and aldermen who insist 
that football is brutal, yet who find 
public sentiment against suppressing 
it, might arrange a compromise by 
providing that the game shall be 
played only by persons convicted of crimes or misde- 
meanors, and who do not weigh less than one hundred 
and eighty pounds each, granting commutation of term 
of imprisonment to such members of winning teams as 
survive. If the game is really as brutal as it is said to 
be, only brutes can best play it to the satisfaction of the 
ublic; men who have been convicted of assault with 
intent to kill would naturally have the first call, and 
were there not enough of them the teams might be 
pieced out with persons committed for painting the 
town red. Then, in case of players being killed or 
maimed for life, the newspapers and sentimentalists 
would not make a fuss about it, and society and the 
law would not have the after-life of the convicts to 
fear. The gate-money might be turned over to the 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, or used to relieve 
in some measure the taxpayers’ burden of maintaining 
jail-birds in idleness. What a rousing game a lot of 
stalwart ruffians from State prisons would play! The 
worst college boys unhanged would be shamed out of 


On page 22.) 


To REFORM 
FOOTBALL. 
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Our Hew Minister to China. 


COLONEL CHARLES PaGE BRYAN, recently appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to China, is one of the youngest and 
most promising men to whom an important diplomatic 
position has ever been given. 

He was born in Chicago about forty-two years ago, 
and studied and graduated at the University of Vir- 
ginia. Selecting the law as his profession, he attended 
the law school of the Columbian University, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which city he was admitted to the bar 
in 1878. Soon afterward he went to Colorado on busi- 
ness incident to his profession. His tastes and informa- 
tion were so general, and his interest in politics so 
large, that he soon became connected with the news- 
paper press, and served ably as editor of the Denver 
‘‘Inter-Ocean”’ and the ‘‘Colorado Mining Gazette.’ 
New though he was in the State and the profession, he 
became so popular among his associates that in 1884 
he was elected president of the Colorado Editorial Asso- 
ciation. 

From the editorial chair to political office is a short 
and natural step in the far Western States, so Mr. Bryan 
was soon elected to the Colorado Legislature, of which 








HON. CHARLES PAGE BRYAN. 
NEWLY APPOINTED MINISTER TO CHINA. 


he found himself the youngest member as well as one of 
the most prominent. His evident abilities caused legal 
business and political preferment to be pressed upon 
him, but he yielded to inducements that took him back 
to his native State, where, just as soon as he was eligi- 
ble on the ground of residence, he was elected to the 
Legislature, or General Assembly, as it is called in IIli- 
nois, from the Kane-Du Page district, and served 
almost continuously to the present year. It was soon 
noted by his associates that the new member not only 
knew how to present bills for consideration, but how to 
draft them so that they could not prove defective after 
enactment—a very important distinction; as a result, 
seven of the most important bills passed at the last ses- 
sion were of Colonel Bryan’s drafting. He was also a 
prominent member of many of the greater committees. 

Politically he was a Republican of the most earnest 
sort, but personally so genial and adaptive that no one 
was more successful than he in securing assistance from 
‘“‘the other side of the house’’ for bills nominally par- 
tisan. Although a man of means and of high tastes 
and associations, he has always been an ardent cham- 
pion of the rights of the laboring class. and some of 
the most comprehensive labor legislation of Illinois 
was due to his efforts. 

In early youth, as soon as his years permitted, Mr. 
Bryan became a member of the First Regiment, Illinois 
State Guard, and soon showed that he was not a ‘‘car- 
pet soldier.”” He mastered many of the details of the 
service, made many valuable suggestions, and _ his title 
of Colonel was earned by staff duty, generally hard, on 
the staffs of Illinois Governors as different as Fifer, 
Oglesby and Altgeld. 

As a good Chicagoan and American, Colonel Bryan 
became earnestly and permanently interested in the 
Columbian Exposition of 1808, This interest, combined 
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with his knowledge of the p of the projectors of 


the Exposition, his command of European languages and _ 


his tact and concentration of purpose, caused him to bg 
sent to England, Germany, France and Scandinavia jp 
1890, in the interest of the 
the two years that followed, Colonel Bryan accom. 
panied as secretary the commission, of which his father 
the Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, was president, to perfect 
arrangements for Continental exhibits, he secured 
many important audiences with European dignitaries, 
among whom was Pope Leo XIII. 

As already indicated, Colonel Bryan is an actiyg 
Republican. In 1884 he began his work for the nationa] 
organization of his party by stumping Colorado for the 
Blaine and Logan ticket; he has been active, tireless 
and effective in all subsequent national campaigns. Ags 
a public speaker he has few — for he has a fine 
presence, a head full of facts, fluency of speech, anda 
temper that cannot be ruffled. It has been said of him 
that he could coax almost any member of the opposi- 
tion to vote the Republican ticket, and that the convert 
would scarcely know why. ; 

The reason of his success need not be searched far 
by those who know the man. He isoneof the fortunate 
beings that never can be suspected. by any possibility, of 
working for themselves, and who have the faculty of do- 
ing favors almost innumerable for other people, regard- 
less of class, political and other distinctions. His person- 
ality is impressive; he is more than six 
feet high, handsome, ruddy, and always 
cheerful and genial. His manner, in- 
stead of being assumed, is part of his 
nature, so it is the same at all times 
and to all classes and ‘conditions of 
men. ‘He never went back on a 
friend’’ is often said of him; it is al- 
most as frequently and quite as truth- 
fully said that he has the faculty of 
heaping céals of fire upon the heads 
of his political enemies—of personal 
enemies he has none. He is the life of 
every social gathering at which he ap- 
a. and as an after-dinner speaker 

e is unsurpassed; for his talks are 
never set speeches, they are full of 
pith and humor, and the manner of 
their deliverance compels every per- 
son present to imagine himself the 
one and only man who is being ad- 
dressed in terms of special confidence, 
There is not a trace of the after-dinner 
orator—and bore—in his remarks; he 
talks in a conversational tone and 
manner, for which a wonderfully melu- 
dious voice peculiarly qualifies hit, 
and he can make a story effective be- 
fore the ordinary listener is aware that 
it has fairly begun. 

His career in China will be observed 
with unflagging interest by every one 
who knows him. Compared with his 
predecessors at the office of the Ameri- 
can Minister, he is as judicially-minded 
as Caleb Cushing, as humorous as J. 
Ross Browne, as tactful as John Rus- 
sell Young, and as intensely American 
as Mr. Denby, whom he succeeds. In 
addition to all this he can be quite as 
diplomatic and evasive, should occa- 
sion require it, as Prince Kung, and 
can return the banter and questioning 
for which Li Hung Chang is justly 
celebrated. 





THE WORLD’S FASTEST STEAM 
YACHT. 


The yachting periodicals of Europe 
are still marveling at the speed of the 
new American steam yacht ‘‘Elleide.” 
This craft, designed by C. D. Mosher of 
New York, and built at Nyack-on- 
Hudson by Samuel Ayers & Son for 
E. Burgess Warren of Philadelphia, 
had great speed promised by her de- 
signer and builders; but her dimen- 
sions seemed to forbid that she should 
be faster than some of the small steain- 
ers that have been built only for speed, 
and are so delicate of construction that 
generally they are out of order. The “* Elleide’s” 
length is only eighty feet over all, and although her 
beain is proportionately about one to ten, making her 
one of the sharpest-hulled vessels afloat, yet it seemed 
impossible for any engine that so small a hull could 
contain to have the momentum necessary to great 
speed. 

Yet not only once, but several times, the *‘Elleide”’ 
has gone over portions of a carefully measured course 
at the rate of a mile in one minute and thirty-five 
seconds, which is equivalent to nearly thirty-five miles 
an hour. This speed has never been approached, to an 
extent worthy of mention, by any steam yacht of any 
size in America or Europe, nor has it been equaled by 
the swiftest torpedo-boats, although some of these are 
much larger and consist almost entirely of :otive 

ower, whereas the ‘‘Elleide’’ is a pleasure craft and 

as ample cabin accommodations for the owner and his 
guests. Indeed, the only craft that ever made greater 
speed than the ‘‘Elleide” is the new English yacht 
“Turbinia,’’ which uses an adaptation of the turbine 
wheel instead of a screw propeller, and therefore is not 
a fair standard of comparison. 


The hull of the ‘*Elleide”’ is flat-bottomed at the 
stern, and the immersed section gradually deepens 
toward the bow, where the draft is only two feet and 
six inches, so she is of the ‘“skimming-dish”’ class; as 
she was built for use on a lake, this lightness of draft 
is not to her disadvantage. She has quadruple expan- 
sion engines of 800 horse-power, the boiler being of the 
water-tube type and the cylinders of 24, 18, 13 and 9 
inches stroke. Even at highest speed the *‘Elleide” 
pushes ~ ace 4 in — of oh an Apes = or barely 

rceptible. She is the wonder and puzzle of experts 
In steam yachts.—(See page 5.) 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER says 


A JuNKET that we need a National Academy of 
TO Letters. Mr. Warner is right. We 
FAME need not only the Academy, we need 


the Letters. That, however, is a de- 
tail. The original Forty of France had, you may be 
sure, a high opinion of themselves, but not even in bio- 
graphical dictionaries are they to be encountered to- 
day. The gentlemen whom Mr. Warner may invite to 
co-operate with him in becoming equally unknown, 
need not bother over that. It is a precedent, nothing 
else; one which they can afford to ignore and of which 
it may be they are ignorant. The idea of an all-hands- 
round for a junket to Fame is quite of a character to 
bring them pleasant dreams, and that is super-sufficient. 
Let them start. It is a pity, however, that there is no 
return ticket. It is a pity, too, that when they get 
there they will find the Temple full of people who were 
not in it during their lifetime and by others who are 
shown to the door as they die. They may get lost in 
the shuffle. But before anything so regrettable occurs 
they might take a look at the niches, at the splendid 
figures of splendid giants, and then wonder where they 
are at. A National Academy of Letters is all very well, 
so, too, is a National Academy of Design; but the one 
won’t produce literature any more than the other has 
been productive of art. Besides, it is not fame which 
is desirable, it is the merit which should precede it, 
and that is a quality which no academy, however 
national, ever has incubated or ever will—unless, in- 
deed, Mr. Tesla should be good enough to devise a 
rocess for the injection of brains into those that 
lave none. 
The Marquis de Nadaillac, a French 
THE DANGERS scientist, tolerably well known here 
OF through his work on Prehistoric Amer- 
HEALTH. ica, has been recently engaged in cal- 
culations that are curiously suggestive. 
They concern the dangers of health. Since the memory 
of man runs not to the contrary, or, more definitely, 
since the late Mr. Jeremy Bentham inaugurated the 
doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest number, 
there has been an effort, tentative, yet perceptible, to 
get things shipshape, to provide through arbitration 
against war, to improve sanitation, to fell disease, to 
foster matrimony, and simplify existence. One does 
not need to be prophetic to assume that ultimately the 
effort will succeed. But consider the result. What 
with universal peace, universal sanitation, the fanging 
of the microbe, and continuous matrimony, in no time at 
all, in two centuries at most, M. de Nadaillac declares 
that the earth will be overpopulated and that there 
won’t be enough food to go around. If he is right, 
then, indeed, the struggle for life will begin in earnest, 
and not of individual with individual either, but of 
nation with nation, a struggle such as history has never 
known, and which will result in the survival of the 
fittest—providing always survival there be. It will be 
the clash and clatter of empires and republics contend- 
ing not for entity, not for frontiers, not for principles, 
but for bread; a gigantic upheaval in which whole 
races will disappear, and all because humanity is in love 
with an ideal that is not in love with it, because peace 
is not a blessing, and because the microbe is a boon. 





Mr. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been placed by Commissioner 
Fitchie in a position which is at once 
extremely delicate, entirely unique, 
absolutely opera-bouffe, and well 
worthy of record. At the Barge Office a fortnight ago 
there arrived from Hamburg two young women con- 
signed to a local uncle. The latter, on receipt of the 
invoice, set forth to pay the duties and get the goods. 
What he expected he alone may say, but what he found 
is history. There sat the girls, twin dreams of such 
radiant loveliness that he perspired with sheer surprise. 
The emotion, however, was transient. It was succeeded 
by another. Fright came, then perplexity, finally 
flight. Had the goods been of different quality, had 
they been of plain solid material, suitable for ordinary 
wear and tear, there would have been a different mat- 
ter. But the texture was so fine that they resolved 
themselves into possessions of such luxury that he fore- 
saw himself transformed into a perpetual policeman, 
and, foreseeing, fled. Personally I don’t blame him. 
I would rather have a cobra about the house than a 
pretty girl, and if it came to two of them I should give 
up the ghost. Meanwhile there were the goods, and 
there, too, was the Barge Commissioner. He could not 
dump them on the wharf, as they were not entered 
under the Contract Labor Law he could not return 
them whence they came, neither could he sit around 
and watch them. Moreover, not being an expert, he 
was unable to decide whether their fascinations were 
such as to constitute a real menace to the youth of the 
town. In the circumstances there was but one thing 
for him to do, and he did it. He asked Mr. Gage—his 
superior in command—to look them over and decide. 
That is all very right and proper, but it would be in- 
teresting to know what Mrs. Gage has to say on the 
subject. 


BEAUTY 
BounD. 


The Prince of Sagan’s rumored recon- 


A Race ciliation with his wife sounded very 
FOR pretty. -The facts, however, are less 
DEATH. attractive. Years ago when he left the 


lady he called the assembled household 
to witness that he took nothing with him. Twice he re- 
turned, but momentarily and officially only. In each 
instance there was a reception to royalty. whom it was 
his duty to greet. When royalty departed so did he. 
Meanwhile he had been regarded, and, for that matter, 
up to within a comparatively recent date was regarded, 
as the leader in that section of society which the Paris- 
ians spell High Life and pronounce Hig Leaf. It was he 
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who gave tone—a tone, parenthetically, which was a 
trifle rococo—to what I have somewhere seen described 
as the jeunesse dorée. His wife, entirely roturiére, is 
the daughter of a Third Empire army contractor, and 
as such passably ambitious. The prince, on the other 
hand, is the son of what it is technical to term a great 
noble. The title of the latter is quite stately, it is Duc 
de Talleyrand et de Valengay, Prince de Chalais and 
Duc de Sagan, the last-named being a Prussian princi- 
lity derived from his mother, the daughter of the 
uke of Courlande. whose ancestor was Regent of Rus- 
sia. To these titles and dignities, together with a royal 
income and the supurb Chateau of Valengay, the Prince 
of Sagan is heir. For his wife to enjoy a share of them, 
it is necessary that he should survive his father. And 
just here the plot thickens. The duke is over eighty, 
ut the prince is completely paralyzed. In four months 
only twice has he had a lucid interval. But the life of 
a paralytic may be prolonged. To that end the princess 
six weeks ago caused him to be conveyed from the lodg- 
ings which he occupied in the Cercle de la Rue Royale 
to her own house. It was then that the report of a rec- 
onciliation was published—a report, absurd on its face, 
which was almost immediately followed by a charge of 
sequestration. Mix these facts and you will see a pict- 
ure as pretty as ever a novelist devised of a race for 
death between an octogenarian and a paralytic. with a 
lady who is the daughter-in-law of the one and the wife 
of the other endeavoring to og | both. Local interest 
in this story may seem remote. Itisthe reverse This 
lady’s brother, the Baron Raymond Selliére, married a 
New Yorker, Mrs. Livermore. The Duc de Talleyrand’s 
wife is an aunt of the young De Castellane, who married 
Miss Gould. His nephew, now Duc de Dino, formerly 
Marquis de Talleyrand-Périgord, not content with 
one New Yorker, married two; in the first instance 
Miss Curtis, in the second Mrs. Stevens. In addition, 
these people are more or less interconnected with the 
La Rochefoucauld family, whose chief, the Duc Fran- 
cois, married Miss Mitchell, one of the prettiest Ameri- 
can girls that France ever beheld. Meanwhile the race 
is on. 


In Louisville, Ky., flirtation has been 


AN made a misdemeanor. ‘Each mortal,” 
EXCELLENT _ said Longfellow, ‘thas his Carcasonne”’ 
MEASURE. —the ideal place which he longs to visit 


and never does. Louisville hereafter 
will be my Carcasonne. I can fancy that the maidens 
there must be strangely beautiful, curiously austere, 
perversely winsome and unwilling to be won. Other- 
wise, why this measure? In reviewing it the press at 
large seem to regard it asa deterrent to matrimony. It 
isthe reverse. The incentive is direct. Louisville, pre- 
sumably, has been full of young women, every one of 
whom, out of sheer contrariety, had determined to 
braid St. Catherine’s tresses. They had but to choose 
and they wouldn’t. In an effort to effect a change in 
their point of view this very excellent measure has been 
passed. Its success is assured. To little girls and, by 
the same token, to big ones, there is nothing so passing 
sweet as that which they are denied, nothing of which 
they weary more willfully than that which is permitted. 
Heretofore their opportunities for converse in the lore of 
love have been soample that they disdained them. Now 
that such converse has not alone been prohibited, but 
penalized, they will get to work at once. There will be 
more going on than you can shake a stick at. In the 
wide streets there will be processions of sweethearts 
and swains, a tinkling of wedding bells quasi-continu- 
ous, and at the first attempt to enforce law and order 
an army of young amazons up in arms—unless they 
happen to be better occupied in some one else’s. 


The Underground Railway. proposed for 


PLEASURES this city is manifestly a deal, and will 
IN prove a disaster. By the time it is com- 
PROSPECT. pleted—if completed it ever is—New 


York will be a desert. unless it happens 
to be acemetery. Those that alone will profit are con- 
tractorsand physicians. They indeed will be rich; but, 
however sinful to them it may seem, Greater New York 
was not mapped for their benefit. From the Collis hor- 
rors we have not yet emerged. Even at their height it 
was assumed that sooner or later they must break, and 
that then their memory would suffice, at least for a gen- 
eration, in any event until the majority of us had time 
to die. But nota bit of it. Here is a fresh device to 
make existence intolerable, to propagate disease, banish 
residents, bankrupt tradesmen, rob the taxpayer, and 
impose on the city a debt incalculable in dimension. 
And not a word against it. There is the same apathy, 
the same let-things-slide feeling which time and again 
has resulted here in a state of affairs that serfs might 
have to accept, but which Abyssinians wouldn't. It 
would be pathetic were it not absurd. There is here 
everything which a metropolis could ask, every variety 
of climate, every shade of religion, every nationality 
under the sun, every chance for prosperity, every in- 
ducement for trade, every opportunity to enjoy it all; 
in short, every element which the Seven Sages of Greece 
combined could devise for the good of a city, except the 
one thing essential—Common sense. When we get that 
we will be inluck. Meanwhile, if stupidity hurt, how 
many would yell? 


The Dreyfus case, complicated recently 


THE by the apparition of the usual veiled 
DREYFUS lady, will, it may be presumed, result 
CASE. in the prisoner’s release. From an ob- 


ject of detestation he will transform 
into a hero. Whether that will be compensation for 
what he has undergone—and,-for that matter, is under- 
going—is a different guitar. At present he is unaware 
of the agitation in his favor. He is unaware of any- 
thing that has occurred since he reached his jail. His 
guards never speak to him. If he addresses them there 
is no answer, only his rations are curtailed. There 
might be a war between France and Germany and he 
would be ignorant of it. He lives ina cabin inclosed 
in a cage. The latter has but one issue. Within it, 
night and day, a guard is stationed. Without it is 
another. The second guard is watched by a third. 
Existence to them cannot be much more satisfactory 
than it is to him. The main difference is that they 
enjoy, what he lacks, the illusion of freedom. Inanad- 
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- joining cabin is a box recently forwarded, and of which 


it is possible that he dreams. It contains everything 
7a to ao apes him. There = even a coffin, too, 

n n’est us prévoyant. And now su e neither 
should 8 ged ced op sup that from che nightmare 
in which he crouches, suddenly, without warning, he is 
told that he is free, that he is exonerated with grade 
restored, does it not seem that if he is not insane 
already he will be then? 


The recent lynching in North Dakota 


A CURE FoR’ of Condot, a man who appears to have 
THE SOUTHERN been éntirely innocent of the crime for 
NEGRO. which he was strung up, was an act 


properly described by the ‘‘Sun”’ as 
most wicked, and which to my eminent and distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. Hawthorne, should provide a 
fine opportunity for the display of his best ink. It 
deserves his condemnation, particularly as there was 
no necessity for it. Condot was already in jail, and, 
had he been guilty of the murder with which he was 
charged, his shrift would have been short. But in the 
lynching of certain Southern negroes which aroused 
my eminent and distinguished colleague’s disapproval 
there is a horse of a totally different color. In in- 
stances such as these there are circumstances which 
turn any trial which they could be given into an addi- 
tional offense. The necessary testimony against them 
is merely an aggravation of the crime. Even other- 
wise trials are too good for them, hanging too, the 
average lynching as well. They ought to be burned 
alive. If afew of them were treated to the hot side of 
the fagot and left to toast for hours instead of bein 
mercifully killed in a jiffy, their enterprises woule 
cease, the necessity for eliminating them as well, and 
incidentally the disapproval of my eminent and distin- 
guished colleague. 


The Durrant case, recited last week in 


PLOTS this column, has since acquired a curi- 
FOR THE ous tailpiece. 1t appears that one day 
AMATEUR. last June the lawyer who had defended 


Durrant abruptly disappeared and has 
been neither seen nor heard of since. Durrant, it may 
be remembered, had previously been convicted of mur- 
dering two young women. But, as may be also re- 
membered, there were, and are, doubts as to his guilt. 
The disappearance of the lawyer has now given rise to 
the assumption—not, indeed, that he was the murderer, 
which would be very interesting, but that the real mur- 
derer, fearful lest Durrant should escape and he be 
detected, murdered him—which is more interesting 
still. And after ail, why not? In Maine, years ago, 
there occurred a case which, if not similar, is cognate. 
A man was tried on the same charge. The evidence 
against him, while, as in this instance, entirely circum- 
stantial, was much more complete. Not only the instru- 
ment and the opportunity but the motive were shown. 
It was proved that he had a grudge against the victim, 
that he had threatened his life, that the hatchet with 
which the murder was committed belonged to the ac- 
cused, and that at the time he was in the neighborhood. 
In short, it was a plain case. Nevertheless, the jury 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. They had remained 
out eighteen hours, On the first ballot eleven voted for 
conviction. It was the twelfth who talked them over. 
He admitted the validity of all that had been shown, 
but denied that it madeacase. He maintained stoutly, 
stubbornly, and at last victoriously, that no one should 
be convicted on circumstantial evidence. Years later, 
when that juror was dying, he confessed that the mur- 
derer was himself. There is a story for an amateur 
novelist. If the assumption in regard to Durrant’s 
lawyer is correct, and even if it isn’t, there is another 
good enough for Poe. 


— ° 


Kovnoin, Poland, has recently been the 


A scene of an episode which only needs 
POLISH illustrations to stir the pulse of a 
Houipay. moribund. Preceded by the usual fan- 


fare a circus appeared. In no time the 
tent was filled. There were the usual feats of haute 
école performed by ladies more or less sinewy, there 
were the usual clowns, the usual jests, that same old 
trapeze supplemented by the familiar wizardry of the 
Japanese juggler; in short, the entire outfit which 
here we.are accustomed to see bloom in the spring, yet 
augmented in this instance by a piece de résistance—the 
one-act drama of the man in the lion’s den, a drama 
which, however, elongated into two. Into the center 
of the ring the den was wheeled. Within it were 
two royal beasts. Then, a man, dressed in a costume 
that a pin would puncture and weaponed but with a 
whip, lashed the animals into a corner and entered 
where they were. He raised an arm and called. 
Across it one of them sprang. In the corner the other 
still crouched. He called to it. It had been glaring at 
the spectators, but at the call leisurely it turned its 
huge, intrepid head, to its jowl wide creases came, 
there was. a glitter of fangs, a shiver that moved the 
mane, a deafening roar, and abruptly a spring that sent 
it not over the man but on him. It was splendid. The 
tent was rent with applause, which, however, subsided 
strangely. In the den now was a single mass, a con- 
glomeration of the human and the inhuman in which 
the human disappeared, from which blood spouted, 
from which another cry issued, drowned in a dual roar. 
in the crunch of bones, and then suddenly the bars of 
that den parted and, from it, into the ring and from it 
on to the seats beyond, those lions sprang. The ap- 
plause had ceased, but there were fresher cries, the 
effort to escape, in which children were trampled and 
women killed. In the den alone there was silence. 


Dr. Schwatz, a Berlinese erudite, has 


MARRIAGE collected and published a series of sta- 
AND tistics on the state of matrimony from 
DEATH. which a valuable conclusion may be 


deduced. Primarily is the evidence 
that those who marry live longer than those who don’t. 
According to Dr. Schwatz’s tables, the married men 
who reach the age of forty outnumber the bachelors two 
to one. Between the ages of thirty and forty-tive mor- 
tality among the single is one and four-fifths greater 
than among those who are not. In the higher reaches of 
longevity Dr. Schwatz found fifty centenarians, not one 
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‘of whom was a celibate. Now there is nothing as falla- 

cious as facts, except figures. The conclusion deducible 
from these statistics is not, as might zeem at first blush, 
that matrimony is conducive to longevity, but rather 
that the man who survives matrimony may survive 
pretty nearly everything else—a conclusion of which 
the validity is demonstrated by the circumstance that 
of the fifty centenarians every one was a widower. 


ater, Stlanners 
and Hoods. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LXVIII. 

It has well been said here, of late, that 
THE LATE’ the English throne constantly grows 
DucHEss OF lonelier. Tennyson first made this 
TECK. idea felt, in the supremely beautiful 
“Dedication” of his earlier Arthurian 
Idylls. He there speaks of how Prince Albert’s death 
has ‘‘left the throne a lonely splendor.”’ One by one all 
the Queen’s contemporary associates and relatives have 
died away from her. Of course, looking at the matter 
in a different light, there is something quite funny 
about connecting solitude with British royalty. Al- 
most like Vallambrosan leaves have the children, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren of Victoria 
now become. As to this cousin’s death, on the other 
hand, it is doubtful if her Majesty ever held Princess 
Mary in very high regard. Certain cynics roundly as- 
sert that she died of overeating, and might have lived 
many years longer but for her love of good-cheer. 
There is keen pathos in the thought of her having 
died before the Princess May, whom she had so mag- 
nificently married to the Duke of York, was crowned 
Empress and Queen. It would be idle to deny that the 
Duchess of Teck was a charitable woman, and yet some 
of her actions partook of very little charity indeed. 
She would go and stay with people till her welcome 
was not merely worn out; it was in tatters. I have it 
from good sources that she had stayed for a long while 
in a country house whose proprietors were almost poor. 
She had far exceeded the term of her invitation, and 
the incessant drain upon their resources of entertain- 
ment had been extremely discomfiting. Finally, at the 
very time when they hoped to be relieved by her Royal 
Highness’s departure, she took her hostess aside and 
with sweet smiles declared that since her home (either 
at Kew or Richmond) was in a state of disorder because 
of repairs, she and the Duke and her big retinue of ser- 
vants would like to remain another week. This pro- 
posal terrified her interlocutress, but only for the mo- 
ment. With great intermingled courtesy and tact she 
told the Duchess that nothing would give her more de- 
light than a continuation of this honoring visit, but that, 
alas! her husband and herself were both due at a house- 
party on the day after to-morrow! . . Other tales of a 
like sort are afloat, but although they evidence foolish 
foibles in a dame of such exalted rank, they gannot take 
from her the almost universal reputation for a kind of 
democratic geniality rare with all men and women who 

urge the idiotic claim of ‘‘royal blood.” 


Henry George’s death has caused a pro- 





aucee son found sensation here. Though rela- 
HENRY ~ tively forgotten for several: years, his 
GEORGE speeches throughout England and Ire- 


land are now revived in the memory of 
either land. There is no doubt, there never has been 
any real doubt, of two things concerning George—first, 
his deep intellectualism, second, his entire honesty. I 
recall being impressed by these two qualities whenever 
I heard him-speak. He believed himself to be right, 
and he had an immense quiet power of convincing oth- 
ers that he was right. But who were the people whom 
he. convinced? The enormous majority of those who do 
not own a square inch of the earth’s surface. Look 
among the Protectionists to-day and tind how few of 
them are unconcerned with factories and other organi- 


‘zations which will help by a stringent tariff to fill their 


purses. Look among all the Georgeites and find how 
few of them ever owned a house and lot. One some- 
times feels that the word ‘‘Politics’’ has no derivative 
right to exist, and that we should coin another ‘‘Pock- 
etics.”” It is indeed doubtful if Henry George, himself 
(though I cast no shadow upon his sincerity) ever owned 
more than a few acres of land. He.was an idealist; like 
nearly all great thinkers, and, like many of these, he 
either would not or could not perceive the terrible con- 
sequences that must have followed the carrying out of 
his theories. Death, I firmly believe, will give him 
permanent fame, just as it gave Adam Smith and John 
Stuart Mill. His ‘‘Progress and Poverty’’ will become 
a classic; but any practical results from its pages will 
only keep pace with the prodigiously slow moral evolu- 
tion of mankind. And what, in essence, was the mean- 
ing of his “‘single tax’’ thesis? The cessation of all taxes 
on the rights of labor, and an appropriation by the 
State of all rental value on land in place of every other 
tax. It is openly asserted that here in England George 
made thousands of socialists, though he himself con- 
stantly preached against socialistic doctrines. Every- 
thing said, he was no less admirable than dangerous. 
His doctrines, if carried out, would create to-morrow 
a bloodier rebellion than our Southern one; for in 
Dixie’s Land they fought to retain human and living 
property, often feeling pangs of conscience, all the 
while; but in this other case they would fight for 
what they believed was being torn from them by the 
most brutal theft. 
And this brings me to the thought of 
NositE Arms how often splendid conceptions, both 
AND Wo- civic and ethic, are put into operation 
FUL RESULTS. only to be found forlornly deficient. It 
is not so much potency and virtue in the 
reformation as it is opportuneness of its arrival. Take 
our own freeing of nine millions of slaves. This entirely 
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ee action has proved, thus far, a politica! fail- 
ure. It will probably prove so for many years to come 
Pi sang a century, or even two, or, quite credibly, 
three. The liberated race, as everybody knows, are a 
sort of national despair, and yet their bondage was an 
infamy amply worthy of all Whittier’s, Lowell’s and 
Longfellow’s flaming lyrics, all the ravaging oratory of 
echer, Wendell Phillips and Garrison. In countless 
instances the slaves were happy among their surround- 
ings. Horrible episodes of their brutal sales and still 
more bruta] treatment at the hands of drunken and 
ruffianly masters, could be cited. But persecution, all 
in all, was far rarer than clemency, and chiefly for the 
reason that we are not apt to kill, or even maim, the 
goose that lays the golden egg. But advancing civiliza- 
tion would no doubt have modified their worst misfort- 
unes. In the course of time, if slavery had been per- 
mitted to continue, laws would have been passed that 
no husbands should suffer separation from wives, no 
children (under age) from their parents. Nevertheless, 
slavery had to go, and the consequences of its abolition 
are now like the uprooting of a mammoth tree. The 
vast hollow results, abysmal, and bordered with im- 
riling verges. The pulse of our South beats feebly. 
ime, now the Atsculapius of nations, and now their 
destroying Apollyon, watches, waits. It is terrible be- 
yond all words to think what crops of temporary evil 
(thank Heaven they must, in relative meaning, only be 
temporary!) spring from measures of vital good. But 
this’ is the weird wending of things; this is that mys- 
tery for which we have but old rdpés phrases, like irony 
of destiny, sarcasm of fate. It is something that scans 
with leaden gaze the most strenuous frenzies of faith; 
it is something you find in the granite smile of the 
Sphinx, as she *'stares right on with calm eternal eyes”’: 
it is something that might have engulfed our land in 
gore, provided George’s single-tax project had suc- 
ceeded. And yet where is the liberal-minded man who 
can deny that a rich germ of good slépt latent in his be- 
lief? Strangely enough, he who died assailing with hot 
zeal a certain‘ Tammany executive, had always based 
the pediments of his trust on the general executive's 
indispensable probity. Ah, that executive! Tweed 
and other protuberances, which I need not name, are 
all the heads of butasingle hydra. Meanwhile Hercules 
takes a tremendous time in getting himself born. Till 
he does, the hydra ramps. And our Hercules . . is not 
his other name that humanitarian one, The Golden Rule? 
One of the ablest novelists now on En- 

New York _ glish soil said to me the other day: 
NoveLsHatep ‘‘They will not have stories, here, about 
INENGLAND. New York. They simply won't, and 
there’s an end.” . . ‘‘Not an end, how- 

ever,” I urged, ‘‘to my curiosity concerning why they 
‘simply won’t.’*’... My friend ruminated. ‘They 
think,” he soon pursued, ‘‘that the novelist can do 
nothing with your metropolitan life which is not a fade 
reproduction of their own. They may be wrong, but 
this is what they think. Record of your social doings 
merely strikes them as tedious and vulgar. They claim 
that your men and women of fashion are without the 
vaguest novelty. You try to commemorate the strug- 
gle of your Western miners to get into the New York 
‘Four Hundred,’ and what have you really achieved? 
Merely the struggle of their brewers and ‘city’-people 
to procure baronetcies, baronies, even earldoms. They 
want to know if this differs in any marked degree from 
the effort of Mrs, Chicago Dobbs to equal or surpass 
Mrs. New York Nobbs. My dear fellow, it is all such 
an old story with us! And what can you tell us about 
your push and strain that we have not been familiar 
with since the earliest of our Georges? Your ‘Knicker- 
bockers,’ with their assertion of aristocracy, seem to us 
so petty beside our ‘partridge-breeders of a thousand 
years,’ as Tennyson has scornfully called them in ‘Ayl® 
mer’s Field.’ Your municipal rogueries? London has 
teemed with them for centuries, has fought against 
them, has in great. measure crushed and quelled them. 
Your ‘Four Hundred’—have we not our ‘smart set’? 
Your two or three thousand gentlefolk? Have we not 
our ‘Upper Ten Thousand’? Your Wall Street? Have 
we not’ the mad gambling of our own Stock Exchange? 
Your clubs, with their exclusiveness, with their individ- 
ual eccentricities on the part of Jones and Brown, their 
men going to the devil and their men avoiding such 
course with genteelest abstinence? Haven’t we had every 
conceivable type of this kind? Perhaps you are wholly 


‘right when you say that New York differs from London 


in a thousand subtle ways. But we don’t appreciate 
the subtlety of these ways. We can’t; we're not near 
enough to your Brooklyn Bridge or your latest twenty- 
five story sky-scraper. No; we can’t be interested in 
New York fiction. Miss Wilkins pleases us, because 
she’ is ‘remote’ and peculiar and un-English as regards 
her subjects. We think her narrow and parochial, and 
all that; we think the same of your refined and shrewd 
and pretty New Englander, Miss Sara Orne Jewett. We 


.applaud your Mr. Bret Harte, too. All these authors 


divert us by-telling us of persons and places with whom 
and with which we are totally unfamiliar. But a New 
York Thackeray or Dickens! We laugh at the idea, 
just as our friends across the channel, no doubt, would 
laugh at the idea of an American Balzac—though with 
far less reason for their ridicule.” 


It was told me the other day, on very 


= ae good authority, that refined American 
AMERICAN women, when they come here to Lon- 
WoMEN don, constantly put up with the com- 


monest kindsof Englishmen. The veri- 
est male riff-raff of London society, I was assured again 
and again, find warmest welcome from American women 
of the best place in their own land. Men who would 
not be noticed by Mrs. Westminster or Lady Piccadilly, 
are thought good enough to dine at the Savoy or the 
Bristol with Mrs. Chicagomoney or Miss Hudsonview or 
Miss Gouldastorbilt. I inquired if the manners of these 
men were cultured, and received the answer ‘‘fairly 
so,’ with a meaning shoulder-shrug. Thereupon I 
quickly understood. They had the deportment of the 
average English gentleman. To a refined American 
woman nothing is more captivating. The voices of 
these men are rich and soft; their conversation, with 
the other sex, isa blending of jollity and devotion; they 
are well ‘‘sent out’’ (the salaries of the most skillful 
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valets are cheap in London); they are keen listeners 
and modest talkers; they flatter with a trim adroitness 
—enjin, they are the fine flowers of an old and graceful 
civilization. Our society men try to dress like them, 
poi to talk like them and lamentably fail, try not to 
talk like them and are mostly nasal and gruff. They 
are perfectly unpicturesque, they teem with Wall Street 
slang which it is almost impossible to repress; they 
make love vulgarly, as if they were bidding for a favor- 
ite stock: they are powerless to hide their coarseness 
and ignorance; they continually lose their tempers and 
sulk; they are overweighted with conceit and se!lf-valu- 
ation; they are saddeningly conscious of their neckties 
and shirt-studs and varnished boots; they take them- 
selves, in short, with an imperial yet petty seriousness. 
Distinction is unknown to them, and the niceties of 
choicer suavity are unknown as well. No cosmopolitan 
eye can look impartially upon the New York“‘swell”’ 
without instant detection of his innate coarseness. 
Naturally, the matron and girl of his own country— 
so often replete with every gift that high-breeding can 
bestow—turn in a mood of refreshed delight towazd 
even these ‘‘second class’? Englishmen, with their win- 
some suppleness, dexterity, graciousness, ease, and lure 
of deportment. American lfe—and especially New 
York life—is yet arid in its power to produce a “‘gen- 
tleman.”” When I am in New York, and somebody 
says, ‘May I introduce So-and-So?”’ 1 always tremble 
in my boots concerning the question of whether I shall 
meet or not an outspoken and wearisome cad. When 
Iam England, and the same question is brought to bear 
upon me, | always feel confident that though I may 
meet somebody who is twenty times a cad he will pos- 
sess the delicate secret of concealing beneath countless 
wads of neat tact this cruel disclosure. 
It seems to be an affair quite ‘“‘booked,”’ 
“Yore” as they say here, that the Duke of York 
IN will soon pay, with his Duchess, a visit 
NEw YORK. to Canada and the United States. I 
wish that my Minnesinger hadn’t for- 
sworn all comic canticles. Otherwise I would implore 
him to write for me a lyric entitled ‘“‘York in New 
York”; I really think he might make such a squib 
rather realistically droll. Of course there would be the 
poe addresses from civil ‘‘authorities,’’ and all that. 
ut to such forms of welcome I do not allude. There 
would be others, far less perfunctory, infinitely more 
diverting. There would be the great and memorable 
Battle of the Dinner-givers. Why shouldn’t it go into 
history, like Culloden or Fontenoy? Can't one select, 
at a minute’s notice, just the very names of those rich 
snobs who will fight for possession of the Duke and 
Duchess at their mahoganies?—fight for them with can- 
nonades of canvas-backs and clashings of carving-knives? 
When the Dnke’s father came to New York it was a 
very different town from what it is now. Its patrician 
element was made up of Old Dutch Birth, which gave 
parties where footmen were infrequent and pyramids of 
nougat contested, at the supper table, with pink ice- 
cream Ariadnes riding lemon-colored ice-cream lion- 
esses. I remember perfectly the ball which they gave 
“‘Wales’’ at the old Fourteenth Street Delmonico’s, 
though I was too young to gotoit. Mr. Jules Vatable, 
if I mistake not, led the German, a gentleman of great 
personal attraction and a deservedly popular favorite. 
Snobbery of the Knickerbocker sort was rampant then. 
The Amsterdams and Manhattans had everything their 
own way. Now it will be quite another tale. The 
poor itinerant ‘‘Yorks’’! Their equerries and secretaries 
will raise, I am sure, the market-price of both pens and 
ink. They will be implored (not merely asked, but im- 
plored) to dine seventy-five times a week during their 
stay. 


One abhors personalities, and yet one is 


_——- tempted to name the names of those 
TO THE particular New York people who will 
“Yorks.” succeed in ‘getting them.’’ And flow- 


ers! The future funeral of Queen Vic- 
toria will not florally compare with the tributes show- 
ered upon their Waldorf or Astoria thresholds. And as 
for the New York newspapers! If the Duke is heard to 
sneeze it will instantly be telegraphed by some watch- 
ful ‘‘secret service’’ guerrilla to his journalistic head- 
quarters that ‘‘our honored guest’ has been prostrated 
by pneumonia. .. And the ball—oh, that ball! ‘‘The 
sudden making of splendid names’’ must of course re- 
sult from it. Anew McAllister will flash upon the firma- 
ment of New York society. since it is only great events 
that make great heroes. We talk of the anguish bred 
by poverty. For a while there must be silence on that 
theme. The anguish of the Uninvited Rich must at 
least temporarily replace it. There will be wan moth- 
ers and tearful daughters waiting in torture till Papa 
Moneypenny returns fromhis last desperate effort. 
‘‘Have you the tickets for the Royal ball?’’ will be 
gasped to him, ‘‘No,”’ he will gasp back, sinking into 
an alleged Marie Antoinette armchair lately purchased 
at Duveen’s. Great beads of sweat will stand forth on 
the Moneypenny brow; great tears will well from the 
Moneypenny eyes; great gurgles of grief will well from 
the maternal and filial Moneypenny throats. .. And yet 
we speak of the misery in Baxter Street, Orchard Street, 
Hester Street! Surely some philanthropist should try 
to persuade the ‘‘Yorks”’ from approaching nearer to us 
than that suburban district which is called, unless I am 
wrong, Philadelphia. Our Eastern quarters are cursed 
enough by disaster. Why send apples of discord bounc- 
ing through the gilded halls of Fifth and Madison 
Avenues, not to mention scores of other smart contigu- 
ous streets? 


Suddenly, last Thursday, the autumn 


Ba al id violet of our London heaven grew 
LONDON somewhat opaque. With the coming 
WEATHER of night came a deeper darkness than 


night brings, even when clouds are its 
conspirators. In the morning we waked to a tawn 
gloaming, elfin yet changeless. One said to one’s self, 
“This great round ruby hung there aloft might well be 
the sun as it looks from Saturn, Jupiter, Mars. I walked 
from one end of Portland Place to the other—a street 
which is the widest and handsomest in London. You 
saw—nothing; you simply saw that you could not see. 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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MEN, MANNERS AND MOODS. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


Memory became your lamp. The fog was not phe- 
nomenal, but it was the densest known in London for 
at least a long while past. I stood close to Regent’s 
Park, and could not discern a tree there. I glanced 
across the road. ‘‘Surely,’’ I thought, ‘that big saffron- 
tinted house about which. in my strolls. I have woven 
so many speculative romances (fantasies which dealt 
with a suicidal earl, a runaway daughter, a missing 
heir, a-stolen will, et cetera), has not been swept from 
this loveliest part of the West End by our shadowy 
obliterator. But not a trace of it could I discover. 
Only a few yards away from me, it had nevertheless 
vanished as wholly as if some new Prospero were blam- 
able for its blotting-out. In many parts of town omni- 
buses lost their way, and cabs became like blundering, 
demented ghosts. Many persons kept within doors; I 
roamed abroad at intervals, for the fog chose so depress- 
ingly to fraternize with me in my chambers that I pre- 
ferred its company outside. The Thames was no more; 
Argus could not have seen the dome of St. Paul’s; Fleet 
Street and the Strand had become a collection of phan- 
tom footsteps, phantom voices. Trafalgar Square in- 
vited you to bump your head against the Nelson Col- 
umn. You felt that the National Academy was *‘some- 
where,”’ Like the affirmed merit of certain painters whose 
work hangs on its walls... And yet all this oblivious 
visitation, greatly as it was grumbled at, alike in Bel- 
gravia and the Seven Dials, by no means ranked for 
gloom and annoyance with many a fog of former times. 
Those, inky in blackness, will often last for many days. 
This hardly lasted two, and now the skies are in a state 
of sweet amethystine repentance, the air is tinglingly 
leasant, and all the dark deeds that November may 
have in store for us she hides behind topaz-tinted sun- 
shine and breezes that do not bear the least hint of sting. 





The late barbaric records of persecu- 
tions wreaked by Columbia sophomores 
upon freshmen of that same institution, 
awaken here nothing but contempt and 
disgust. I have never been able to un- 
derstand why President Low should have consented to 
desert the university.of which he has expressed himself 
so ardent a devotee, in order that he might be elected 
mayor of New York. Unless I err, this too facile aban- 
donment may have cost him more votes than he is aware 
of. He would doubtless have made an excellent mayor, 
but there are surely a few men in New York as.intelli- 
gent and as honest as himself. Meanwhile, he has de- 
serted one post to seek another, far more conspicuous, 
though, in a finer sense, hardly more dignified. If now 
he should return to Columbia after his political defeat, 
it would be well for him to expend the most earnest 
energies in stamping out all this vicious folly. There 
should be no ‘‘cane rush’’; there should be no ‘‘hat- 
smashing’; there should be only one rigid law, of 
which every individual transgression would mean the 
brand of ‘‘blackguard.’’ The instant that either sopho- 
more or freshman presumed to trench on ruffianism, he 
should meet expulsion, as swift asa bullet and as di- 
rect. There is no other way of treating either the re- 
spectability of the university or the wild impudence of 
its disciples. This ‘‘abducting’’ of freshmen by sopho- 
mores, this dressing up boys of sixteen and eighteen like 
babies and the nurses of babies, so that a thousand way- 
farers may pause, grin and chuckle, should never hap- 
pen again. Personally, it makes me feel ashamed of 
having been graduated from a college that could find 
itself in so undisciplined a condition. Mr. Low has 
been president of Columbia for several years past. Has 
he been a good president, all this while, to have made 
such glaring vulgarism possible? You can’t help asking 
yourself whether he would, after all, have made so good 
a mayor of Greater New York, since the Institution over 
which he has reigned for a goodly period is in a state 
of contumacy at once so ludicrous and detestable. He 
should long ago have repressed ‘‘sluggers’”’ like those 
semi-juvenile ones who have been disgracing his acad- 
emy. One begins to fear that with all his kind-hearted- 
ness, generosity, purity of life and aim, Mr. Low lacks 
strength of character, not to speak of that cool-headed 
generalship which is a needful part of his high and re- 
sponsible place. 


COLUMBIA’S 
RECENT 
DISGRACE. 


Speaking of men who govern educa- 

SomE ScHOOL- tional establishinents, I am reminded 
Day Mzmo- of one named Thomas Hunter. It is 
RIES. proposed to give this gentleman a big 
laudatory dinner at some New York 

hall of entertainment. His devotees are going about, I 
should say, into all sorts of highways and hedges, en- 
deavoring to drum up, at five dollars a head (or is it 
seven?) guests who shall do him reverence in his ad- 
vancing years. Apart from the preposterous dinner 
given to that pitiful pseudo-poet, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, 
I know of nothing that so teems with trashy sham. A 
good many years ago, when I was about ten, my father 
conceived the idea of sending me toa public school in 
Thirteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue. Mr. Thomas 
Hunter wag president of this school. I remember him 
perfectly. He was a handsome, full-bearded, brawny 
man, and the most absolute bully I have ever known in 
all my life. I remained at the school for one year, a 
victim of some democratic theory on my father’s part. 
I think that I must have been, during this particular 
ear, a rather good boy. Perhaps I was terrorized into 
areal good. Every afternoon, at about two o’clock, 
this Thomas Hunter would appear in each class-room, 
armed with two or three rattans. He was always on 
excellent terms with the women teachers. With some 
of them it struck me that he was on terms rather re- 
markably intimate. Each woman teacher would point 
out to him this or that boy whom she, in her capricious 
anger, chose to have punished. It was a bit Neronian, 
the proceeding which ensued. I have seen Thomas 
Hunter, who now wants to be celebrated as a master 
of reformatory instruction, draw blood again and again 
from the hands of helpless and shrieking little boys. 
This, as I said, is years ago; but there was one little boy 
who has never forgotten his beastly cruelties <After- 
ward, I am informed, he becaine president of a norinal 
female college, and when I told a certain lady whose 
daughter was among his pupils how devilish was his 
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conduct while principal of the Thirteenth Street School, 
and how I had seen it and loathed it and so abominated 
him who incessantly practiced it that I successfully 
pleaded with my parents to get me away from his hide- 
ous tyranny, the reply came, in astonished tones: ‘‘Can 
you possibly mean our Mr. Hunter? Why, he is so op- 


osed to corporeal punishment! He is always denounc- 
ing it in the warmest way!’’ ‘‘I do mean your Mr. 
Thomas Hunter,’ was my reply, ‘‘for I have recently 
seen him as he stood on the platform of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, and delivered some smooth platitudes 
about ‘education.’ There is no mistake. I recognized 
him perfectly as the arch-brute I once knew him, with 
boys bleeding and cringing under his atrocious rattan.”’ 
.. . And now they are asking his ‘‘old pupils” to pay 
for the pleasure of dining with him. Iam three thou- 
sand miles away from him (thank Heaven), but if I 
were his next-door neighbor it would only make this 
difference: I might send him some pyramidal ornament 
composed entirely of rattans, except for an occasional 
red rose, dotted here and there in it, as a sanguinary 
souvenir. ButIforget; there would also be the tempta- 
tion to overtop this whole emblematic tribute with a 
little circlet of red-and-white immortelles,- resolving 
itself into the legend: ‘‘To Thomas Hunter, the Re- 
formed Caligula.” 
I have never felt so like admiring Rob- 
ONE MORE ert Louis Stevenson, both in the human 
WORD aBOUT and literary réle,as when I came across 
STEVENSON. _ this passage from one of his Valima Let- 
ters: ‘‘For the nonce, my skill deserts 
me, such as it is, or was. It was a very little dose of 
inspiration, and a pretty little’trick of style, long lost, 
improved by the most heroic industry. So far, ties 
managed to please the journalists. But I am a fictitious 
article, and have long known it. Iam read by journa:- 
ists, by my fellow-novelists, and by boys; with these, 
incipit et explicit my vogue.’’ Surely here is a most 
amazing piece of candor, and (I regret to add) an amaz- 
ing piece of truthful self-criticism besides. Stevenson 
was **fictitious,’’ and, as I wrote in these columns more 
than a year ago, his style was one of trick. Journalists 
and boys of course cared for him and care for him still. 
About his fellow-novelists caring either long or very 
much, that is another affair. Journalists liked him for 
the chief reason that he put things tersely, was never 
in the least subtle or profound, and altogether resem- 
bled their own cherished ideal of composition—indeed, 
seemed to be the tangible embodiment of it. Boys have 
enjoyed him, and will continue to do so, because he was 
always at his best when telling of things that might 
have happened, but ordinarily did not. He is, for that 
matter, the very Oracle of the Outlandish. He never 
sees life as it is—I don’t mean as it is from the ‘‘realis- 
tic’’ point, but from large, firm, wholesome levels. On 
this account his ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ is, to my 
thinking, far and away the best work he ever did. But 
it is also fine because Stevenson wrote it with a new 
pen. It is not, like most of his tales, merely pictorial. 
It is the only piece of his fiction that ever makes you 
really think. Asa philosopher—I mean, in his essays— 
he is solely prettiness and puerility. I do not know 
about his ‘‘selling’’ vogue, but his literary vogue, just 
as I prophesied, has appreciably lessened. And why? 
Because he has felicity, but no depth. His lovers read 
him au grand galop and are satisfied. They never take 
him up again. Meanwhile he cast over modern fiction 
a positive murrain of imitation. Mr. Stanley Weyman 
heads a huge cohort of adorers. To say it bluntly, Stev- 
enson became our own G. P. R. James ‘‘up to date.” 
His prose is infinitely daintier and choicer than was 
James’s. But, after all—the true literary result? Was 
it essentially different? 


I sometimes wonder why this or that 


THE ART C¥  Gilettante satirist (say somebody with 
MAKING the talent at trifling possessed by Mr 
ONE'S SELF Ag ulties 


: Andrew Lang) does not use his faculties 
DISAGREEABLE. on an essay e)iled The Art of Making 
One’s Self Disagreeable.’ Such a little treatise would 
strike home with many men and women of my ken. 
But I think the women would be specially touched. 
For example, there is one woman whom I know to 
whom suavity, charity and courtesy of discourse are 
terms unknown. She has, in oddly discordant way, an 
actual reverence for deporting herself en grande dame, 
and yet some imp of perversity is constantly impelling 
her to say the wrong thing when the right thing is nat- 
urally expected. Though not in any sense thoughtful, 
she is a person with views and opinions. These are not 
noteworthy, because they are founded neither upon 
reading ner reflection. They are the product of an ar- 
gumentative, aggressive impulse; they spring from a 
desire to arraign other people for faults (either real or 
imagined) blent, in a pathetically curious manner. with 
total incapacity to discern her own shortcomings. You 
are never five-and-twenty minutes in her society with- 
out a sense that you may, at any one of them, get a 
kind of left-handed scolding. She is never concerned 
with the question of making things pleasant; she is al- 
ways on the watch, as it were, to slip a little black drop 
of ink into'the clear stream of mutual converse. If you 
have a pimple on your nose, powder it discreetly, for 
she will be sure to bring up the subject of pimples in 
general, and a reference or two concerning their disfig- 
urement of the universal nose. If any small scandal 
has become attached to your name, be careful how you 
enter her drawing-rooms; for, rest certain that unless 
she has forgotten it amid the rush of events, she will 
discomfort you by an allusion to similar accusations 
lodged against other acquaintances. Of course there 
are men of this same type, but the Art of Making One’s 
Self Disagreeable is of necessity less cultivated by the 
stronger sex. Male ‘‘Disagreeableists’’ are restrained by 
fear of a “row,”’ of fisticuffs, and all that. Such men 
cultivate the art ina milder form of impudence—that 
is, the men whom you nod to gelidiy on the streets, 
never ask to break bread with you, and address au bout 
des lévres when seated beside them at a “‘stag dinner.” 





Any lady can make her soiled kil gloves look like 
new by rubbing either Dobbins’ Electric or Dobbins’ 
Floating-Borax Soap on a piece of dampened flannel, 
and applying it lightly to the glove. It works like 
magic. Try it. 
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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


XLVI. 
THE crimes of Weyler are not, it would 
EDITING seem, confined to massacring Cubans 
IN and setting his own countrymen by the 
EXCHLSIs. ears; he is also delivering deadly blows 
at the integrity and consistency of New 
York journalism. Faithful readers of the ‘‘Herald’’ 
must of late have been sorely bewildered as to which 
way they were required to face in relation to Weyler 
and the Cuban question, and, incidentally, as to the 
proper American attitude toward both. The editorial 
columns of that paper have from the first ardently sup- 
acre the great Spanish Captain-General; he has been 
eld up to our admiration as a model soldier, simple, 
faithful and humane, though not a victim to sickly 
sentimentality ; adopting his own phrase, he is rever- 
ently described as a man who makes war by means of 
war, in the belief that only thus can war be brought to 
an end, and all the misery which it entails be averted. 
If he does not precisely temper justice with mercy, he 
is at all events very strong in tempering mercy with 
what he regards as justice; that is to say, he murders 
by wholesale, tortures, outrages and robs, and then 
writes dispatches and issues statements in which all 
that is is denied, and the things which are not are 
urgently asserted. These doings are noted by corre- 
spondents on the field—if there can be said to be a field 
in Cuba—and are transmitted by cable to the ‘‘Herald,”’ 
the same as to other newspapers; and the ‘‘Herald”’ is 
constrained to publish them in its news columns, like 
anybody else. But the ‘‘Herald’s’’ likeness to other 
papers stops there ; it does not share the common weak- 
ness of- making its official comments on the situation 
tally with the facts as presented by its news-gatherers. 
On the contrary, it launches out into flights of imagina- 
tion compared with which the annals of the late Baron 
Munchausen are matter-of-fact chronicles. We are 
forced to the conclusion that the editorial writer of this 
paper is sequestered in some enchanted tower, even less 
accessible than the prison in which Weyler confined 
Miss Cisneros, and whence even Mr. Kar] Decker would 
be powerless to rescue him. In this remote seclusion he 
wowed follows instructions by inditing essays which 
ear about as much relation to things as they exist, as 
does the moon to the evolution of the chainless wheel. 
The reader dutifully swallows the essay in question, 
and then unsuspectingly turns to the foreign news page 
to read there the raw material from which this work of 
journalistic art was framed. The result of this perusal 
must be, either that he concludes that the cable dis- 
patch must be written in cipher, the key to which is 
that whatever is said the exact opposite is meant; or 
else that the source of the editor's inspiration is ele- 
vated into some Fourth Dimension, where two and two 
make six, and a straight line turns corners. Of course, 
there may be ‘‘Herald” readers who never look at any- 
thing except the editorials; they are probably students 
of literary style, and indifferent to mere questions of 
contemporary history. Still, it is difficult to understand 
why the ‘‘Herald’’ does not engage the services of re- 
orters warranted to ascertain from the proprietor, 
eforehand, what it is that they are expected to report, 
and perhaps to write it down in his presence and submit 
it to his revision. As for Weyler, it would be in har- 
mony with the enterprise of Mr. Bennett to engage 
him as his own special correspondent; and I don’t see 
why the General might not be permitted to write the 
editorials about himself and Spain as well... Come to 
think of it, perhaps they are written by him now. His 
literary style is not familiar enough to me to enable-me 
to form an opinion on that score; but of course the 
translator would mar their Castilian purity somewhat; 
and certainly they contain no sentiments which Wey- 
ler, as we know him from the correspondents, would 
hesitate to indorse. In course of time we shall perhaps 
be allowed to know the secret of the ‘‘Herald’s’’ sup- 
port of the two most monumental brutes and scoun- 
drels of the century—Weyler and Abdul Hamid. It is 
a refinement-of the higher statesmanship which is at 
present far too subtle to hit the nerve of our feeble 
sight; and meanwhile the American people continues 
to buy and enjoy its ‘Herald,’ and ‘would perhaps 
regret its conformity to the humdrum, orthodox, un- 
sensational procedure of its numerous -but ineffective 
rivals. 
I do not know how else to characterize 
the wanton doing to death for twelve 
hours of the harmless necessary ‘‘Tele- 
gram,”’ the pretty pink baby ‘‘Herald”’ 
which has so long had the largest even- 
ing circulation in New York, and been wholly devoid of 
all objectionable features, while embodying all those 
qualities for which a paper is bought and read.—Let us 
consult the ‘‘Herald’’ editorial on the subject, of last 
Sunday.—Its wording, like that of all oracles, is a trifle 
obscure; indeed, it reads almost as if it might have 
been cabled over unexpectedly on Saturday night from 
Paris. But if seems to mean that an evening paper 
cannot be published at a cent, and pay; therefore the 
“Telegram’”’ not only stops, but asks its mighty mother 
to say that all other evening papers published at a cent 
are either robbing their publishers, or deceiving their 
readers, or both. Certainly, robbery and deception are 
wrong, and the “Telegram’”’ is quite right in getting 
murdered, or even in committing suicide, in order to 
terminate the abuses. But, meanwhile, readers will 
have observed that the pages of the Pink of Perfection 
were not only not disfigured by the rude and ill-condi- 
tioned news pictures which crowd the pages of its sur- 
viving contemporaries, but were likewise almost wholly 
free from those troublesome advertisements which, in 
the others, are always thrusting themselves between 
the paragraphs you want to read. It is true, no doubt, 
that these tiresome advertisements are paid for; but we 
hesitate to believe that even the Yellow Journalism 
would descend so low as to print them merely for the 
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pecuniary gain to be derived from them. Not less con- 
vinced are we that the ‘‘Telegram” refused them solely 
because they interfered with its valuable reading mat- 
ter. Leaving this aside, we are curious to know what 
effect the ‘“Telegram’s’’ demise would have had on the 
fortunes of the little group of popular persons who were 
preparing to journey to the Klondyke at its expense. If 
the receipts of the defunct did not equal its expenses, 
where was the money to come from that was to defray 
the cost of the gold-seekers’ expedition? Would Mam- 
ma consider it a debt of honor to be liquidated by her? 
The whole affair was very touching. But the hope was 
dimly held out, in the orphic editorial referred to, that 
if the other evening newspapers would reform their 
ways, and raise their price to two or three cents, per- 
haps the ‘‘Telegram’’ would consent to a reincarnation. 
Possibly they may yet summon together all their moral 
principles in one grand effort, and do this. Time will 
show; and while the question is under consideration, 
it might be well to open the columns of the ‘‘Herald”’ 
to letters from the people, expressing their willingness 
or disinclination to pay two or three cents instead of 
one for the information which evening papers furnish. 


This case is a nightmare. The human 
mind shrinks from the idea that the 
man could have been subjected to the 
enormous torture which has been for 
two years applied to him, and yet have 
been stark innocent of the crime charged against him 
all the while. Dreyfus is, it appears, a Frenchified 
Jew of German extraction; and it is suggested that the 
German and the Jew in him rendered him specially 
liable to be successfully attacked. The real culprit is 
now affirmed by Dreyfus’s friends to be Esterhazy, who 
accused the former in order to cover his own traces. 
The evidence on which the man was convicted seems, 
from the summary given in the papers, to have been 
utterly incomplete: and the court being martial, not 
civil, its proceedings were not open to investigation. 
The letter which Dreyfus is charged with having writ- 
ten has been submitted to examination by ten experts, 
who unite in declaring that it is not in his handwrit- 
ing; and certainly it seems highly improbable that he 
would have written it with his own hand in the first 
place, or tossed it into the waste-paper basket in his 
office afterward: it would have been almost inevitable 
that he would have burned it. On the other hand, if 
an enemy was at work, he would be quite apt to take 
that rather crude way of drawing suspicion upon the 
miserable victim. But the most obvious reflection is, 
that all crimes committed by sane persons have a mo- 
tive; and no one has suggested the slightest motive for 
Dreyfus’s alleged act. He was a rich man, and life 
went well with him in all respects; he had no-cause for 
bearing a grudge against France or the French army, 
and there is nothing to show that there was reason for 
his secretly favoring any other nation. Men in his 
position do not make offers of treachery to foreign 
governments; nor do the latter, if they desire secret 
agents, address.their proposals to men like Dreyfus. In 
short, no motive is here visible, or even alleged; so we 
are thrown back upon the hypothesis of his insanity, 
which is also sewed. Upon the face of things, there- 
fore, Dreyfus is innocent; but on the other hand, as 
has been said, his Jewish strain, and the fact that*his 
personal manner was disagreeable, may well have sug- 
gested making him the scapegoat of a deed done by 
another. All this would be less horrible, were the 

unishment inflicted upon him less barbarous. Had he 
Caen shot, or imprisoned in an ordinary prison, the 
harm done would have been remediable; but he is sent 
to an island where yellow fever is innate and perma- 
nent and the climate intolerable, and is there shut in- 
side an iron cage, forbidden to have any communication 
with his guards, who spend their time in cursing him, 
and who themselves die of insanity or disease. This 
would be outrageous torture if he is guilty; but if he is 
innocent, it will not bear thinking of. There is now a 
chance that he may get a new trial; but even if it go in 
his favor, he can never be compensated, or rehabilitated. 
As to Esterhazy, should the court find him guilty, one 
is curious to see what kind of punishment they will give 
him. It would be poetical justice to send him to take 
his victim’s place in the iron cage; but though he 
would deserve it if anybody could, I think it would be 
better to extinguish him by the rope or the guillotine, 
instead of making him the living occasion of further 
nightmares such as that which the case of Dreyfus has 
already begotten in all civilized minds. Whatever the 
issue may be, France has disgraced herself before hu- 
manity. 


DREYFUS 
AGAIN. 


The preserving influence of work is 
shown once more in the health of this 
great veteran, who is reported to be 
suffering from worry, due to his dis- 
satisfaction with the way affairs are 
going in Europe, while he is unable to mold or correct 
them. It may be doubted whether a working man is 
ever too old to work. Many men, of course, are in- 
capable of work, because their minds are feeble, or 
their bodies diseased; and these conditions may coexist 
with old age. But that does not prove that old age is 
a cause of incapacity. Old age finally kills; but work 
may be kept up (so far as old age is concerned) until 
almost the moment of death, and death will thereby be 
not hastened but deferred. It is a healthy and health- 
giving condition. The work, however, must be honor- 
able, productive, and successful, or at least hopeful; 
failure is sooner or Jater fatal. In the case of a man 
like Gladstone, work is especially invigorating, since he 
was concerned in the great events of contemporary his- 
tory, and was chief agent in many of them. The soul 
renews the body in such circumstances in a way un- 
known to lesser laborers, or to sluggards. Gladstone, 
in his youth, gave no particular promise of living 
longer than the average of men; but at the time of his 
retirement from the House of Commons, he was a 
younger man in vitality and feeling than many of hi8 
colleagues his juniors in years by a generation. But he 
made the common mistake of allowing himself to be 
deceived by tradition; he knew he was fourscore, and 
he thought he must be old. He fancied he could im- 


GLADSTONE. 
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prove his chances of longevity by cossetting himself, 
and poraine literary studies in the quiet seclusion of 
his library. He would forego the conflicts and excite- 
ments of the arena, and act henceforth the part of the 
wise spectator, who sees most of the game and risks 
losing no stakes. But the interests of life cannot be 
thus arbitrarily laid down. The soul will not bow to 
the orders of the body. It will rule or ruin. Gladstone 
cannot live and see Turkey murder Armenia and crush 
Greece, and England withhold ‘justice from Ireland. 
His life is in these causes; and when they suffer de- 
feat, and he cannot even take arms in their defense, 
the old hero begins to die. Were he at his old place on 
the front Opposition Bench, he would still be the Glad- 
stone he has ever been. And though he has many 
bitter political foes in England, there is no man in 
England who can take his place, or who will leave 
behind him a record of more unselfish devotion to the 
highest interests of mankind: This majestic lion of 
Parliament has been worth more to his country than 
many an army; and we need not despair of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock, while it can produce such a brain and 
character as his. 


There is a brutal and obvious interest 


SPARRING in actual war, and -we shall probably 
FOR AN have enough of it before we are much 
OPENING. older. But there is a finer intellectual 


interest in watching the seemingly 
trivial events and maneuvers which are always taking 
place here and there in the Old World, and. guessing 
what their effect will be, or is designed to be, on the 
final issue. The best brains in modern statesmanship 
are engaged in this work; they sit up nights planning 
and remodeling, taking advantage of this or that acci- 
dent, and covering their traces with an appearance of 
meaning something else, or nothing at all; just as ina 
smaller way the skilled fencer or boxer feints and shifts 
his ground to get the better of his antagonist. Nothing 
may come of all this diplomatic sparring for an open- 
ing; the chapter of accidents may prove more effective 
than any of the wiles of mortals, in the end. And after 
all, the chapter of accidents is the main element in the 
situation; the arts of diplomacy follow far oftener than 
they lead the inevitable course of events. Some fool or 
some savage may undo all that the united skill of 
Europe can combine. William-of-all-Trades, in Ger- 
many, has found a pretext for seizing a Chinese port, 
and has thereby aroused the animadversions of Japan 
and Russia, not to speak of England, who is obliged to 
pay attention to anything, no matter what, that is hap- 
pening in any part of the world. Russia, for her part, 
has taken a good job out of Germany’s hands by for- 
bidding Turkey to buy the navy which Gerinany was 
prepared to make for her; and has also given the Kaiser 
to understand that he must take a back seat in the con- 
duct of Turkish affairs at any rate. Lord Salisbury is 
reported to be adopting a more vigorous foreign policy ; 
though the only evidence of it I happen to have met 
with is the remark attributed to an unnamed English 
politician that there would be no concessions on Eng- 
land’s part regarding the seal-fisheries question. There 
is also a reported intention on the part of England to 
reform her army management, which is now said to be 
wasteful and otherwise unintelligent, and to augment 
the number of men underarms. The French are to be 
admonished to keep quiet in Africa; and soon. What 
will all this result in? Nobody knows; each of the 
nations is working its own gaine, and _— with more 
or less success to guess what may be the games of its 
rivals. The most amusing rumor of all has it that the 
reason the Border tribes in India are holding out so 
well against the English advance is that they are being 
supplied with arms by the enterprising manufacturers 
of Birmingham. If this be true, it would bear com- 
parison with the alleged crime of Captain Dreyfus; 
only in the former case there is no talk about iron cages 
and deadly islands, but only of a keen commercial in- 
stinct. There certainly is no soul in a British trades- 
man, qué tradesman; nor in the tradesmen of any 
other nation, so far as Iam aware. These same trades- 
men, should fortune or necessity force them into the 
army, would doubtless fight as bravely and faithfully 
as any of the men whose lives are now being sacrificed 
to their enthusiasm for gain. 


I suspect we are a little jealous of the 
magnitude of London’s new fire, and 
that is the secret of our jeers at the in- 
efficiency of her fire department. Lon- 
don is not New York and Englishmen 
are not Americans, or even Irishmen. I have noticed 
a confusion in the minds of journalistic critics on this 
subject; they jump from animadversions against the 
fire department to quarreling with the way London is 
built. It is quite true that the plan of London is sadly 
irregular; no long straight avenues, crossed by streets 
not less straight at right angles. It is true also that the 
warehouses are filled with goods, which are “‘inflamma- 
ble.’’ But London was not built in a day, and cannot 
be unbuilt so rapidly as might be ideally desired. The 
best way to unbuild it is to burn it down; and as that 
is just what London started to do the other day, it 
seems ungenerous to find fault with her. As to the 
comparative merits of the London fire department and 
our own, I am not able to give an expert opinion; but 
I am ready to believe that the engines do not get. started 
so soon as ours, and that our system of fire-alarms is 
better than that of London. Nevertheless, J am not so 
sure that our fire engines would have made any more 
or quicker impression on that fire than the London ones 
did; I have seen one or two fires in London, and the 
were quite hot. If the top story of our St. Paul build- 
ing on lower Broadway were to catch fire, I have no 
doubt our firemen would quench it in record time; but 
that is another matter. Suum cuique. 


We are always a little anxious lest we 

Past be left stranded on the shores of time 
AND without some excitement or other to 
PRESENT. keep us from thinking. Football and 
Horse Show ended the same week; the 

Election was over long since; and now here is Christ- 
mas at hand, and Thanksgiving present, and only the 


THAT 
FIRE. 
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Thorn-Nack trial to make play with. And even this 
time-honored sensation loses somewhat* by the multi- 
plicity of murders, suicides and mysteries which fill the 
papers, and dull the edge of appreciation. If the mur- 
der of Guldensuppe had been the only crime of violence 
of the year, how we should have reveled init! But as 
it is, we glance over the new evidence and confessions 
at breakfast-time, and on the way home to dinner, and 
think no more of it. ‘*Direness,’’ as Macbeth observes, 
‘familiar to our thoughts, cannot once move us.’’ The 
Thanksgiving dinner of Mrs. Nack and her fond Martin 
arrests our languid attention for a moment; the appe- 
tite which went to it; the reflections of where they 
would eat the next one. But upon the whole it may be 
doubted whether a murder six months old, even if still 
in some degree a mystery, has the power of really hold- 
ing our public, and.making them feel safe from them- 
selves. If somebody would assassinate McKinley, or 
blow up the Astoria, or discover the Pole, it might 
serve; but we are fallen upon evil days. I remember 
when the Civil War ended, and afterward, when the 
Russo-Turkish war was no more, how dull and: sapless 
the newspapers appeared for months. But journalism 
has made advances :since then; so that now. when 
news is slack, the paper creates news itself; as witness 
the late rescue of Miss .Cisneros.. Nu doubt, the paper 
might create war as well as detached episodes; and it 
might do worse than bring to a head the ‘strained 
relations’’ existing between any two European powers, 
or between Spain and thiscountry. Such a war would 
be its own scoop, and it might lay claim to a monopoly 
of the right to describe it to its readers; and the other 
papers would ignore it, in conformity with journalistic 
traditions, and remain ignorant or skeptical as to the 
existence of any. war, up to the moment when the 
enemy began -to bombard the printing office. “This 
War is copyright by the Editor of this Paper; any in- 
fringement will be strictly prosecuted,’’ would be a 
good standing heading over the first column of the 
editorial page. 


There is an indefinable atmosphere 
about Greater New York: though the 
hand of Mr. Strong is still at the helm, 
the ship seems to be steering herself to- 
ward those smiling seas over which 
Midget Van Wyck is to guide us. There is an impres- 
sion in the bottom of our hearts that things are quietly 
getting more open than heretofore; one remarks a 
bolder style of prints and photographs in the shop- 
windows; the Jines of anxiety on the drunkard’s brow 
are getting smoothed out; the damsel trips along the 
pavement after dark with a freer step and glance than 
of yore; the policeman swings his stick and protrudes 
his chin with the old defiant swagger proper to our im- 
mediate masters, and the controllers of unlimited black- 
mail. Yes, there is a good time coming: a real Chicago 
time: the priceless gift of freedom is to be restored to 
us, and we shall use it as becomes freemen. And be- 
hold, a little thief shall lead us—a little army of thieves, 
indeed. What a comfort it is to be assured of this! 
How sad we should have been by now, had we had the 
terror of Low and reform to look forward to. Let Lord 
Salisbury say what he will; a government which suits 
us, and is worthy of us, is not the ‘‘lamentable failure’ 
he imagines it to be. We took a lot of pains to get Mr. 
Croker in the saddle once more, and we may be confi- 
dent that he will not be a disappointment; ‘he will give 
us a good gallop fur our money. What sort of scenery 
will surround us at the end of the gallop it is too soon 
to inquire; like everything else, we had better trust to 
luck for that. And if things should go hard with us, 
and we find ourselves suddenly careering down a steep 
place into the sea, let us remember for our consolation 
that there is a worse fate than to be Croker’s; and 
come what may we have escaped Platt. 


FUTURES. 


During a late criminal trial, one of the 
two accused persons confessed to mur- 
der; upon which counsel for the other 
remarked that if she had kept her mouth 
shut he could have saved her neck. 
Why should it be lawful for a lawyer to save from pun- 
ishment a person who has committed a crime, the lawyer 
knowing that his client is guilty? If I.a layman, know 
that a man has done mur.ler, and protect him from the 
pursuit of justice, I am his accomplice according to law. 
and am liable to the same punishment. Why should the 
situation be changed by the murderer's paying me money 
to do the same thing? Yet it occurs hundreds of times 
every year that criminal lawyers do defend persons 
whom they know to be guilty; and instead of being 
hanged or imprisoned for it, they gain fame and fort- 
une. Of course it is difficult to prove that the lawyer 
knew his client’s guilt; and there may be hair-splitting 
over such questions as whether a confession unsupported 
by outside evidence is to be*believed, and so forth. But 
the fact remains, and isoften cynically admitted by the 
lawyers themselves, that they did know, and yet shel- 
tered their client behind falsehoods and technicalities, so 
that guilt went free and the injured were unavenged. 
It is difficult to see wherein this differs from criminal 
conspiracy: the criminal on trial gains his freedom, and 
the lawyer defending him gains money and business. 
The community has the criminal returned upon. its 
hands, with his reputation vindicated, ready to commit 
more crimes. The abuse seems incontestable; why 
should not lawyers, like witnesses, be put on their oath, 
and liable to punishment for perjury committed in their 
clients’ interests? This old superstition about assuming 
innocence till guilt be proved is carried too far, and is 
taken advantage of by the evil-minded. The hanging 
of one criminal lawyer would stop the abuse at once an 
forever. 


LEGAL 
LICENSE, 


LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO, 

One of the beauty spots of Chicago, is described in a most beauti- 
fully illustrated book, of 96 pages, now being distributed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway company. It is full of the 
finest half-tone pictures of one of Creation’s most charming places 
of resort for citizens of the Great Republic. Every one who has 
ever visited the park will appreciate the souvenir, and for those 
who have not it will be arevelation of what is to be seen in Chicago. 
It can only be procured by enclosing twenty-five (25) cents in coin or 
postage stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ARION CLUB HOUSE, CORNER PARK AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Arion Soviety. 


ITS TRIP TO YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
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THE Arion Society is one of the largest and certainly 
the most enterprising social club in the United States. 
While an annual excursion is a prominent feature in 
the life of every German society, none has arranged its 
outings on as large a scale as the Arion, nor has any 
visited places equally remote. The wonderful growth 
of the society, which was founded in 1854 by thirteen 
Germans imbued with the love of music and song, and 
now counts nearly fourteen hundred members, is due in 
not a sinall degree to the restless energy of those of its 
leaders who have been searching constantly for new fields 
toconquer. The magnificent club house at Park Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street is filled with pictures represent- 
ing almost every locality worth seeing in the United 
States, and long rows of glass cases hold innumerable 
trophies won by the chorus of the Arion at music festi- 
vals, as weil as many valuable presents given to the 
society by similar associations here and in Germany. 
One large case is especially conspicuous, for it contains 
a large number of gold and silver cups, mugs, drinking 
horns, diplomas, addresses, etc., of rare artistic merit, 
which were presented to the Arion on ‘its memorable 
visit to Germany in 1892. That was indeed a triumphal 

rocessiun; in Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 
Munich, Frankfurt, Mayence, Cologne and ather cities 
immense numbers listened in surprise to the perfect 
way in which those ‘‘Americans’’ rendered the German 
Volkslied, surpassing the most renowned singing socie- 
ties of the Fatherland, while negro melodies and other 
American songs were for the first time heard in Ger- 
many. Municipalities and civic societies, citizens in 


every walk of life, and even reigning princes, over- 
whelmed the Arion with congratulations and costly 





SNAP-SHOT AT BRUIN, 


presents. All Germany admired and applauded the 
jolly crowd, which proudly carried the Stars and 
Stripes from the Northern Sea to the banks of the 
Danube, and thence to the beautiful and romantic 
Rhine. 

These excursions are, of course, only incidents in 
the round of amusements which the Arion provides for 
its members. True to German custom, the club house 
is always — for the wives and daughters of the 
Arionites. Only one entertainment is given every year 
from which ladies are barred. They are present in 
large numbers at the concerts, which have been made 
famous by such conductors as Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
Frank van der Stucken and Julius Lorenz, as well as 
the carnival meetings, where humor and wit flow in an 
incessant stream. A children’s ball takes place on every 
Easter Sunday. To the public at large the Arion is 
known through the large ball it gives every year in 
Madison Square Garden, and which has become an 
institution of the metropolis. But the excursions are 
of lasting benefit, because they serve to bring the mem- 
bers nearer to each other, are the means of fostering 
friendship among people who otherwise would remain 
almost unknown to each other, and strengthen that 
esprit de.corps, without which no association can exist 
and prosper. 

The plan to visit America’s wonderland was con- 
ceived last winter by Richard Weinacht, who was then 
the president of the society, and has arranged all ex- 
cursions of the Arion for the last twenty years. At 
first the obstacles appeared almost insurmountable, but 
tact and perseverance overcame them all. And when, 
on Friday, September 20, the special train, consisting of 
four Wagner sleeping cars, two dining cars and one 
baggage car, left Weehawken, every detail had been 
attended to. How perfect the arrangements were can 
best be judged by the fact that not the slightest hitch 
occurred during the eighteen days’ trip, not a connec- 
tion was missed, no delay was experienced, and no 
complaint was heard of. 
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The one hundred and twenty-six Arionites which 
composed the party arrived at Ni Falls on Satur- 
day morning and spent the day in sight-seeing. On 
Sunday morning they continued their journey and 
reached Milwaukee in the evening. After resting com- 
fortably at the Hotel Pfisterer, they drove, on Monday, 
through the beautiful city, were entertained at lunch- 
eon in Schlitz’s Palmgarden by the Schlitz Brewing Co., 
and later Colonel Pabst tendered them a dinner at White- 
fish Bay. Late in the evening the special train started 
for the West, and reached Cinnabar after an uninter- 
rupted trip of three nights and two days. The long, 
hot, dusty ‘and fatiguing ride could not dampen the 
spirits of the jolly crowd. Games of every kind were 
played, practical jokes were perpetrated, and at every 
stopping place the singers astonished the natives with 
their accomplishments. An improvised bar in the bag- 
gage car furnished agreeable diversion, and a news- 
paper, printed on a mimeograph. was issued daily, 
bristling with good-humored jokes of a personal kind. 
Still everybody was happy when Cinnabar was reached 
on Thursday morning, and the party could leave the 
narrow confines of the railroad train. Commodious 
and comfortable Concord coaches took the travelers to 
the Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel. Refreshed by the 
ride along the picturesque Gardiner River, the party 
devoted the afternoon to the inspection of the hot 
springs and the beautiful terraces formed by the de- 
posits from the constantly overflowing water. In the 
evening a concert was given in the parlors of the hotel 
to an audience which could not easily be duplicated. 
Besides the guests of the hotel and the officers stationed 
at the fort, cowboys, guides, drivers and scouts listened, 
many of them for the first time in their lives, to the 
sweet strains of artistically rendered music. 

On Friday the tour through the Park began in 
twenty large Concord coaches. The tourists passed 
through the rugged canyon of the Gardiner River, the 
penne Golden Gate, and reached Norris Basin at 
noon. Here they viewed the first geysers, small and 
almost insignificant when compared with those to be 
seen later, but highly interesting. The large geysers 
were seen on the next day, after a night’s rest at the 
Fountain Hotel. There is an endless variety of boiling 
springs, from the Giant, which throws a stream of 
water 250 feet high, to the Lion's Cub, which spouts 
only twelve feet high; but the ladies admired the placid 
pools most, many of which are peculiarly shaped, like 
tulips, morning-glories or other flowers, and show a 
wealth of coloring that cannot be described. It ranges 
from the deepest blue through all the shades of purple, 
brown, gray and yellow, to the most exquisite orange. 

On Sunday, September 29, the journey was resumed. 
Along the banks of the Madison River the road climbed 
~ 4 to the Continental Divide, passing the magnificent 

eppler Cascades, a series of enchanting falls, aggre- 
gating nearly 150 feet in height. ‘Two Oceans Pond,” 
which sends its waters to the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
was reached, and at a rapid pace the coaches went down 
Corkscrew Hill, where the road runs along a precipice 
over athousand feetdeep. Afteralook into the densely 
wooded Shoshone Valley, with Shoshone Lake glisten- 
ing in the distance, the Continental Divide was crossed 
once more, and soon the beautiful Yellowstone Lake 
could be seen at the feet of the travelers. At the lake 
luncheon was taken under large tents, after which some 
of the tourists resumed their trip to the Lake Hotel, 
while the others preferred the little steamer which 
plies between the lunch station and the hotel. ‘There 
the tourists had an eo to see wild bears in 
close proximity. The black bears are so tame that 
they invade the camps, and even try to get into the 
storerooms of the hotels. .At the Fountain and the 
Lake Hotel a large bear and her cub fed undisturbed 
within twenty feet of the admiring spectators, and 
even submitted without protest to being ‘“‘taken’”’ by 
the numerous kodak fiends. 

The next day will never be forgotten by the Arion. 
After a short drive along the banks of the Yellowstone 
River, which resembles here a quiet stream flowing 
through meadows and woodland, the Great Falls and 
the Grand Canyon were reached. Grand indeed, grand 
beyond description, is this magnificent gorge, its walls, 
in some places, fully 1,500 feet in height, painted by 
Nature’s hand with all the colors of the rainbow. In 
the background the falls, 360 feet high, not as massive 
as Niagara, but more impressive, because the water 
seems to leap down in one compact, unbroken mass. It 
seems almost childish to attempt a description of this 
view. It is a fact that more than one member of the 
Arion’s party, after gazing at the canyon from Inspira- 
tion Point, turned back to the hotel overpowered and 
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GREAT FALLS. 


with a heavy heart, for the first thought is one of regret 
that such wonders must be left behind. 

The trip through the National Park was concluded 
with the return to Mammoth Hot Springs and Cinnabar. 
On this road a train of coaches had been held up and the 
passengers relieved of all ready money a few weeks before. 
The trip had consequently been dreaded by not a few of 
the travelers ; but beforethe coaches started news arrived 
that the road agents had been captured and were safely 
lodged in the jail at Mammoth Hot Springs. Every- 
body was therefore in high spirits, and the Arionites 
assured their ladies that they would have made short 
work of any robbers anyway. 

At Cinnabar the special train was in readiness and 
left for St. Paul on Tuesday, August 31, at eleven P.M. 
The next day being the anniversary of the battle of 
Sedan, the editor of the ‘‘Times,’’ at Bismarck, N. 
Dak., was notified that the Arions would arrive there 
in the afternoon and celebrate the day. On the arrival 
of the train almost the whole population of the town was 
at the depot, including the State and city officials. The 
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Arion chorus rendered several 
songs, § hes were made, and 
though North Dakota is a Pro- 
hibition State, the wine opened 
by the guests disappeared rapidly 
in the throats of the Dakotans. 
The next stop was made at St. 
Paul, where the train arrived on 
Thursday morning. Here a dele- 
gation of the Mozart Club received 
the Arionites at the depot with 
carriages and gave them an  op- 
Aigr-soyp 4 to see the beautiful city. 
n the évening the visitors were 
entertained at a Commers and con- 
cert. They left on the next morn- 
ing and reached Chicago Friday 
evening, taking quarters at the 
Auditorium. Saturday was spent 
in viewing the city, and at mid- 
night, after attending a magnifi- 
cent entertainment tendered by 
the Germania Club, the homeward 
journey was begun in earnest. 
The cheering sounds of the 
Arion-March greeted the weary 
though delighted travelers when 
their special train rolled into the 
Weehawken depot, on the morn- 
ing of September 6. In spite of 
the early hour a large number of 
friends and relatives were present. 
Proud and happy marched the 
Arionites to the boat, having 
traveled four thousand nine bun- 
dred and ninety-four miles and 
almost ‘crossed the continent 
twice. Not one hitch, not one 
disagreeable event, not one case 
of sickness, had occurred, al- 
though the trip was at times 
arduous, and several of the par- 
ticipants had passed the age of 
threescore and ten. New friend- 
ships had been formed, a new 
conception of the vastness and 
magnificence of our great and 
glorious country had arisen in 
many @ heart, and fresh laurels 
had been gathered for Arion’s 
brow. GEORGE V. SKAL. 


a 
Gonsider the Foot. 
BY ROSA G. ABBOTT. 

Was it not George Eliot who wrote of the unspeak- 
able beauty of a woman’s hand, with its exquisite 
curves and delicate nicks in the firm softness? Certain 
it is that artists, poets and beauty-worshipers have found 
unfailing inspiration in the coloring, contour, and 
rhythmic expression of a perfect hand. The physical 
beauty which charms the beholder is a direct reflection 
of mental attributes, artistic sensibilities, a gentle 
heart, a well-balanced mind; the efflorescence ef the 
spirit of eternal youth and joy. 

Chiromancy affirms that the temperament and 
breeding of the individual are unerringly indicated by 
the hand; and yet it by no means constitutes as infalli- 
ble a test as the foot. A person of doubtful distinction 
of character and birth may possess a very tolerable 
hand, whereas an inspection of the 
foot will instantly reveal under- 
breeding. ‘‘Emma,’”’ Lady Hamil- 
ton, is an illustrative instance. 
Her foot, and the _ ill-disguised 
eagerness of her appetite at table, 
discovered inelegant instincts 
which her hands and the exquisite 
oval of her face did not betray. 

Too small a foot, ‘‘under whose 
proud arch a stream might flow,” 
suggests au contraire, a tiery spirit 
of arbitrary if not tyrannical tem- 
per, with extreme pride, aristo- 
cratic elegance and reserve. It is 
rarely seen in its perfection out- 
side of the Orient or Spain. This 
foot is capable of singular endur- 
ance, and will bear its spirited 
owner over toilsome routes which 
would outweary a lymphatic, flat 
foot. So well known is this fact, 
that, in many countries, flat-footed 
soldiers are rejected. as they are 
considered less able to endure long 
marches than,their more energetic 
arch-footed comrades. 

Lafcadio Hearn has written in 
praise of the Japanese foot, that 
can spring its owner over fifty 
miles a day with ease; and he 
adds: The footgear ‘‘has distorted 
the Western foot out of its original 
shape, and rendered it incapable of 
the work for which it was evolved. 
There may be defects in our poli- 
tics, in our social ethics, in our re- 
ligious system, more or less related 
to the habit of wearing leather 
shoes. Submission to the cramp- 
ing of the body must certainly aid 
in developing submission to the 
cramping of the mind.”’ 

Excavations in ancient Pompeii 
have revealed shoes made of paper ; 
and this fact is also valuable as a 
suggestion for Occidental imita- 
tion. Paper shoes would be 
cheaper, lighter, more waterproof 
and more flexible, not to say more 
humane, as much unmerciful 
slaughter of our inarticulate com- 
rattes could be thereby eliminated, 
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together with the offensive trade of curing their hides. 
which is said to be so deadly an occupation to these en- 
gaged in handling the poisonous skins. 

*‘Scarpology”’ is the art of reading character from 
the shoe-soles. According to a Swiss physician, a sym- 
metrically worn heel and sole indicate an energetic, 
faithful, well-balanced character. If the outer edge is 
worn off, the wearer is headstong and willful. If the 
inner edge is unduly worn, the owner is feeble and 
irresolute. If the toe and the outer edge are equall 
rasped and run down, the wearer is probably a thief. 
This science is as yet undeveloped; but it is well 
known that changes in the bone structure affect 
the walk. Certain diseases cause the invalid to 
draw his feet over the ground without lifting them: 
others cause him to spread them apart in order to 
widen his supporting base. Irregular wear of the 
soles is a positive indication of the state of the bone 
structure, as well as of an anomalous character. Suf- 
ferers from paraplegia invariably manifest accompany- 
ing cerebral aberration. 
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THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

ever again appearing on the gridiron, so everybody 

would be satisfied. 


The renting of farms seems to be an 
AGAIN uncertain business in the United States. 
THE No relation of landlord and tenant has 
LANDLORDS. _ been so productive of trouble through- 
out the civilized world as farm-renting ; 
it caused great riots and other public demonstrations in 
our own older States in bygone days, so it is not aston- 
ishing that Texas is now the scene of much violence of 
tenants toward landlords. The cause, like that of land- 
wars in Ireland and elsewhere, has been the determina- 
tion of owners to get from an uncertain business an 
income based on the results of fruitful years. Whether 
the rental be payable in cash, or specified quantities or 
shares of products, nothing can prevent the renters 
protesting through sheer necessity in years of bad crops 
or low prices; for that a farmer hires land instead of 
owning it is generally proof positive that he had noth- 
ing to depend upon but his crop; he has no money nor 
anything upon which to borrow. To make matters still 
more uncertain, Texas is the worst State in the Union 
in which to borrow, for exemptions under the law are 
so great that even a landower must have large posses- 
sions in order to be able to offer any security for a loan, 
and to change an exemption law is about as hard as to 
restrict the right to vote. The end of the trouble in 
Texas will come as it did in older States—through the 
breaking up of great estates into small farms, to be sold 
for what they will bring. Texas land barons should 
read of the experiences of French landlords of the last 
century and Irish landlords of the present generation, 
of William Penn in Pennsylvania, the Patroon families 
of New York, and certain alien landlords of the Middle 
West, and prepare to flee from the wrath to come. 


Where Russia got the gold with which 
eee _ to replace her paper, which has lon 
tw TOE: toon meds: tb “4 the most suntont 

SOLD. and therefore the poorest currency in 

Europe, is a question that has puzzled 
financiers greatly. Much American gold that went 
abroad in the last two years is supposed to have been 
absorbed by Russia, but all we lost would not have 
solved the mystery. A story told a few days ago by an 
American mining engineer who had just returned from 
Siberia may throw some light on the subject; the 
engineer said he had seen in the mountains near the 
headwaters of the Amoor River ten million dollars’ 
worth of nuggets and gold dust taken from a single 
gulch not more than two miles long. A few gulches 
like this would place any government on a sound gold 
basis, especially did the government control and work 
them, as Russia’s does. 


It is true that a number of large wood- 
working companies of the East, West 
and South have formed a combination, 
which of course will be called a trust, 
with a capital of eight and one-half 
million dollars, but that it can control and monopolize 
the business is utterly impossible. Wood-working is 
teo large a department of industry to be controlled by 
any possible combination of capital. 


Could trusts maintain prices as suc- 
WorRSE cessfully as some trades that are not 
THAN monopolies, real or alleged, they would 
Monopoty. astonish themselves and the people 
with their profits. For instance, fish is 
among the largely used materials of food in the seacoast 
States, and among food fishes the cod is the favorite. 
For a fortnight codfish have been so abundant near 
New York that the wholesale price has been lower, 
pound for pound, than that of corn, which is the cheap- 
est grain; yet the consumer continues to pay the cus- 
tomary retail price, which is several times that of good 
flour, although the latter had borne heavy transporta- 
tion and manufacturing expenses. Coffee is lower than 
ever before, the ‘‘green’’ berry being but a small frac- 
tion above five cents per pound, yet the consumer finds 
good coffee as high and as difficult to obtain as it has 
been at any time in the last five years. Trusts usu- 
ally reduce prices: evidently they have much to learn 
from outsiders. 


NoT A 
MONOPOLY. 
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Trade unionism seemed long ago to 
TRADES have made its influence felt in every- 
UNIONS thing that was by any possibility sus- 
IN CHURCH. ceptible to it, but last week it broke out 
in an entirely new spot. It is reported 
that at Scottsdale, Pa., a non-union mill worker and his 
wife were candidates for baptism and membership of 
the Baptist Church, when strikers who had worked in 
the mill at which the male candidate was employed 
made objection, and, although some officials of the mill 
were members of the church, the baptism did not take 
place. If this sort of thing is to continue, the way of 
the repentant sinner will indeed be hard; he must not 
only find a church of the desired denomination, which 
is not always easy, but he must learn whether the 
church itself is *‘union’’ or—well, it would be irrever- 
ent to say ‘‘scab.*’ Trades unions must exist, but sin- 
ners, even of the non union brand, should not be denied 
the right to turn from the error of their ways, nor be 
discouraged in their attempts to join churches, for per- 
adventure a religious training might incline them to- 
ward the union. It might be well, therefore, for the 
unions to consider the advisability of pasting their label 
on the doors of their own churches, yet mercifully set- 
ting apart for the ‘‘scabs”’ the back seats or top galleries, 
as some churches do for colored people. There would 
still remain for consideration the question of union and 
non-union cemeteries, hearses and funeral hymns and 
prayers; but the living should be cared for before the 
dead, unless, indeed, the unions intend also to exclude 
all non-members from the benefits of the great here- 
after. Apparently they would if they could. 


The State of New York would seem old 
Not on enough to have been properly surveyed 
THE and mapped by this time, yet a re- 
Map. survey of a portion of the Adirondack 
region has resulted in the discovery of 
several lakes that have never appeared on any map. If 
so large a thing as a lake can have remained so long 
unknown, in so old and populous a State, there is no 
knowing what may yet be found in newer States whose 
citizens complain that everything good has already been 
discovered. California is older than New York, for 
Spaniards prowled over it pretty thoroughly before a 
white man had set foot in the Empire State; yet one of 
the recent gold discoveries brought into prominence the 
fact that portions of two or three immense counties are 
still unsurveyed and far from railroads, any other roads, 
and from civilization itself, and are scarcely known 
even by prospectors. Yet some people persist in saying 
that the United States are practically ‘“‘filled up.” 


Again Canada is entitled to hearty 
CANADA'S congratulations.. One of her financial 
COMING agents has returned from England with 
CANAL. the news that he has found capitalists 
and contractors who will dig a canal to 
give some of the Western provinces water connection 
with the Dominion capital and with Montreal, the prin- 
cipal seaport, by way of Georgian Bay, the Nipissing 
and Ottawa Rivers. As Georgian Bay is an offset of 
Lake Huron, the canal will provide a water route half- 
way across the continent and, by the aid of a short rail- 
way, afford a Canadian outlet for the wheat of Mani- 
toba, to say nothing of the mineral treasures in which 
portions of Central Canada abound, and which depend 
upon cheap transportation facilities for their develop- 
ment. As we have had occasion to say several times 
within the year, Canada is in great luck. Canada needs 
it, and deserves it. 


Richmond has had a flurry over the 


THOSE discovery that one or more members of 
ScHOOL the committee that was considering the 
HISTORIES. preparation of a fair-minded school his- 


tory of the United States were in the 
employ of a Northern book company. It is to be hoped 
that the incident will not discourage the making, under 
the joint direction of intelligent Union and Confederate 
veterans, of a text-book that shall be truthful, fair, 
without offense to North or South, and containing noth- 
ing that can stimulate sectional feeling in the young. It 
is positively criminal that the rising generation of either 
section should be taught that thirty-five years ago the 
people of the other section were willfully wrong. No 
intelligent and honest man believes it; no child should 
be allowed to believe it. The motives, misunderstand- 
ings and apprehensions of each section may be honestly 
stated without giving offense to either side; any de- 
scriptions of battles that exceed the limits of bald state- 
ment are out of place in a school history of any country. 
Our people can never be properly united while succes- 
sive generations of children are taught to tear them 
apart. 


Several weeks ago the report was tele- 
graphed throughout the country that 
two Indiana banks, each with a branch, 
chad failed, had ruined almost every 
business man in two or three counties. 
and had stripped farmers of all their savings. Straight- 
way began the old cry against banks in general, and the 
thievish, swindling propensities of bankers. It now ap- 
pears that the Indiana failures were not of banks proper, 
but of private bankers—mere individuals over whom 
there was no supervision by directors, so they had de- 
positors entirely at their mercy. It appears also that 
this class of bankers is without any restraint or regula- 
tion by Indiana law, and that, as a natural result, the 
outnumber national banks and State banks combined. 
It would seem that the State of Indiana and two private 
individuals—not any reputable system or custom of 
banking—were responsible for the failures referred to, 
and that there is nothing to prevent any plausible con- 
fidence man from organizing similar ‘‘failures’’ in 
Indiana or any other State that exercises no super- 
vision of private bankers. 


STRANGE 
BANKING. 





“BALL tells me that. although he has inherited a 
fortune, he sets his alarm-clock for six in the morning 
just the same as ever.” 

“Habit, eh?’’ 

“No; he says he likes to wake up and enjoy: the 
sensation of not having to get up and go to work.” 
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A Buddhist Chanksgiving 
Proclamation, 


THE annual American feast-day, with its pleasin 
accessories of family reunions, good cheer, and nationa 
acknowledgments of benefits vouchsafed, recalls the 
message of Peace and Love which the general secretary 
of the Buddhist Society, Angarika Dharmapala, issued 
last year to the people of the United States. It fell like 
a thunderbolt from a clear sky upon the orthodox 
Christians who were slaughtering their tens of millions 
of helpless creatures; offering upa national sacrifice of 
blood and gore in the name of Thanksgiving. It reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“Deeply interested in your humanitarian efforts to 
convert the so-called heathen of Asia, 1 wish to make 
the suggestion that by modifying your. methods from 
mere sectarian transformation to enlightenment from 
ignorance and superstition, the cause of humanity 
would be better served. .[t is not conversion, but 
enlightenment, that we should aim at. Lessons of 
con:passion, charity, truthfulness, have to be preached ; 
not dogma and creed. 

‘For two thousand four hundred years the luster of 
the divine compassion of Buddha has taught men to 
abstain from the destruction of useful and innocent 
animals. The beauty of your civilization is marred by 
the. unnecessary destruction. of innocent animals for 
sport, fashion and food. ‘Peace on earth!’ was the 
angelic cry that went out on the day the gentle Naza- 
rene was born; but aias! not one day has there been 
true peace in Christendom these nineteen centuries. 
For the sake of Him who wanted ‘mercy, not sacrifice,’ 
I appeal to you that the day of national Thanksgiving be 
set apart as a day of mercy and compassion, and that no 
blood of our dumb brethren be shed on that day.”’ 

Why do we not hear of this enlightenment and ten- 
der mercy from the lips of Christian clergymen? Why 
is there no plank in the Christian platform avowing 
compassion as a leading reform measure? Shall the 
disciples of Him who wanted ‘‘mercy, not sacrifice,’’ 
be more stolidly insensitive and gross than the so-called 
pagans of the Orient? Shall we bear the reproach of 
the failure of Christian missions because of the flesh- 
eating, wine-drinking habits of Christendom? The 
Christian nations are said to lead in criminal statistics, 
in drunkenness, in polygamous practices and in war. 
Shall they lead also in cannibalistic customs? Flesh- 
eating is a survival of barbarism. It constitutes a 
stimulating and inflammatory diet for the under-exer- 
cised dweller in overheated abodes. Animal flesh is 
dead, Its polarity has been reversed, and disintegra- 
tion is active. It places a double tax upon the kidneys 
and other organs which are for the elimination of waste 
matter. Cereals, fruits, nuts and the pulses render a 
purer body, a more active and luminous brain. The 
Spinozas, Newtons, Miltons and Franklins of all coun- 
tries have beer vegetarians from principle. 

Thanksgiving is a sacred day; and instead of being 
an occasion for gluttony and ferocity, it should be ex- 
alted as a season of peace and good-will toward men 
and of mercy toward ‘‘the great silent caste’? which 
looks to man for guidance and love. Rosa G. ABBOTT. 


Saunterings Chrough Surrey. 


OF all the English ‘‘home counties,’’ as they are 
called (those which border on London, and indeed are 
a part of it), none is more charming than Surrey. It 
has no seacoast, like Suffolk and Kent. Its leafy loveli- 
ness is its only grace. Of late I have dwelt in one of 
its quietest and smallest villages, a place called Chid- 
dingfold, euphoniously named, like nearly all the En- 
glish rural haunts. The whole surrounding country is 
one of gentle undulations and entrancing verdure. To 
an American eye its landscape is curiously novel. You 
may stroll or drive or ‘‘bike’’ for miles, and yet never 
meet a single effect of blended field and foliage which 
reminds you in the faintest way of transatlantic scen- 
ery. Incomparably the most beautiful tree in the 
world, to my thinking, is the English oak, and here it 
thrives in richest abundance. Its dark massive trunk, 
its wide-spreading boughs garbed in crinkled leafage, 
its commingled effect of nobility and tenderness, can 
nowhere be surpassed. Our oaks are tame and slight 
things beside it. Then the roadside greenery fascinates 
with so incessant a freshness! The ubiquitous close- 
clipped hawthorn-hedges may strike you as cruelly 
dwarfed by gardeners’ shears, yet their long stretches 
of solid emerald accentuate that old-time criticism, ‘‘all 
England is one vast garden.”’ Still. in Surrey there are 
spaces wild enough, with their delicate and witching 
way, to make you fancy London a thousand miles dis- 
tant instead of forty or a little less. You can rove 
through reaches where huge oaks wed their branches, 
all adorably conspiring to create a perpetual summer 
twilight. But even their best sylvan dimness cannot 
steal from the big holly-trees that wondrous gloss and 
scintillance which are inseparable from their prickly- 
pointed leaves. And then the great groves of bracken 
that one forever meets, where rabbits crouch, where 
partridges nest, and where every breeze that blows has 
some tender message for their innumerable ferny sprays! 
These jungles of wide-sweeping bracken are unknown 
to us oversea. So are the vast expanses of heather 
—continual pirpe sunsets flung down upon earth, 
and clothing hillsides with a delicious glory that no 
caprice of gloomful cloud can dim. Spectrally winsome. 
too, are the white chalices of the convolvuli, gleaming 
among the hawthorns and eglantines at every turn of 
your path. Here, too, in splendid luxury, the ivy holds 
its own, now clasping the sturdiest oak with every sem- 
blance of human passion, now lying prone among the 
briars and nettles as though in languid ecstasy of 
despair. 





Chiddingfold, this sequestered nook in the tremen- 
dously populated little island of Great Britain, possesses 
a church that is six hundred years old, and an inn— 
close beside the tranquil little graveyard—which claims 
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to equal it in age. Some of the slabs in the graveyard 
have lost all trace of inscription. Time has swept over 
them his annulling hand, and written there Uolivion in 
hieroglyphs of tawny moss. Chiddingfold is immensely 
ancient, and yet even now it has only fifteen hundred 
alleged inhabitants. It is not mentioned in the Dooms- 
day Book, and no one knows just how it came to get its 
pretty, pastoral, Wordsworthian name. To dwell there 
makes you forget that solemn bugbear, English Caste. 
Everybody not only knows everybody else, but every- 
body Lnows everybody else’s horse, dog and cat. The 
rector is as much respected and cherished as if he ex- 
isted smong the pages of an Anthony Trollope novel. 
The “o tor is Trollopian, too, in a like sense, though 
he has @ modern mode of “biking”? to some of his 
patients, from five to ten miles distant, and perhaps an 
equally modern one of riding to them, now and then, 
on a Clean-limbed, long-bodied Irish hunter. At the 
inn you find almost everything just as primitive as 
though the earliest George still reigned, and suggestive, 
also, of ‘‘the spacious times of Great Elizabeth.’’ The 
ale-drinkers throng in for their mugs, and sit together 
in drowsy converse on the great solid oaken benches. 
They don’t say ‘‘prithee” and “ney,” and ‘‘peradvent- 
ure” and ‘“‘mayhap,”’ but they gossip and giggle very 
much the same as their forefathers used to 4 when 
some of *‘King Charlie’s’”’ ionate devotees may have 
been housed amid the umbrage of certain neighboring 
oaks. Not a few of the dwellings hereabout are pathetic 
in their venerable age. Built of red brick, their walls 
remain firm enough, but their roofs, encrusted with 
damask tiles, have that sagging air which bespeaks the 
almost medizeval remoteness of their origin. Still, 
always beside them life and youth buoyantly hold their 
own. Where you see a tiny mullioned window that 
makes you dream of Henry the Eighth, you see also a 
gorgeous sunflower or a throng of saucily gay mari- 
golds, or a sedate group of dahlias, or a pert and splen- 
did bannerage of nasturtiums. Two American prod- 
ucts hold their own in Surrey, one regal in its alien 
supremacy there, one humble in a sort of radiant slav- 
ery. First, I mean, the Virginia creeper, which some- 
how exults in English moisture, and pours itself superb- 
ly over doorways and walls, a delightful antagonist 
and rival of that native ivy, whose green-black leafage 
it can never quite outvie, yet whose copiousness it often 
has the winsome insolence to excel. Second, 1 mean, 
our glorious aboriginal goldenrod, which spreads cloths- 
of-gold over multitudinous American meadows. This 
flower is with us a weed; in England it is more sedu- 
lously cultured than are the big creamy and crimson 
roses which blossom galore. Moisture repels and harms 
it. One-watches it, reared with jealous care, in slim, 
tall sheaves, and thinks of some brilliant American 
girl, bourgeoise for descent, who has married aristo- 
cratically “abroad.” 


Yet Chiddingfold, notwithstanding it is so delic- 
iously idyllic, belongs to Surrey, and Surrey is filled 
with homes of the rich. Under any such title I sup- 
pose that Tennyson’s former home at Haslemere should 
not be included, yet it is an ample and tasteful English 
villa. Here the great poet breathed his last. In 1867 
his wife’s physicians advised a more bracing climate 
than that of Freshwater on the Isle of Wight, where 
she had spent so many placid domestic years. So Far- 
ringford was deserted, and Aldworth was chosen. Sur- 
rey, as it happened, must materially have helped Lady 
Tennyson, for she survived the vigorous old Laureate 
three or four years. Sir Edwin Arnold has aptly de- 
scribed this consecrated spot, whither pilgrims from all 
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or many a future decade. 
“Down in the hollow,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘you see a black mass 
of fir-trees, and amid them 
the point of a chimney. 
This is Aldworth. The gate- 
way stands wide open, and 
you walk by a broad path- 
way to the porch of the mod- 
est and by no means unpre- 
tentious abode. .. In front 
of it extends a large and 
well-kept lawn, surrounded 
by beds richly adorned with 
flowers of all sorts, for the 
soil has been thoroughly 
conquered here, and Lord 
Tennyson’s home lies em- 
bowered in shrubs.and trees 
of all kinds and parterres 
bright with all sorts of bios- 
soms.”’ 


25c. 50c. 
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Another great man, Tyndall, lived and died not far 
away from here, in Surrey—at Hindhead, near Hasel- 
mere. We are all aware how this world-renowned 
scientist loved Switzerland, for has he not written con- 
cerning his rambles and climbings in that wondrous 
country more than a single valued volume? The great 
scientist believed that the air of Hindhead, which is a 
region of marked elevation, was second only to that of 
Switzerland itself. In approaching his house I had a 
shock of curious surprise. It is a handsome, commodi- 
ous structure, but about a quarter of a mile away from 
it, as you ascend the hill which it almost crowns, you 
come upon two dark, strange, lofty walls, wrought of 
gorse in the most durable form, though just by what 
process I should be at a loss to explain. These were 
constructed, as I afterward learned, while Tyndall’s 
permanent residence was in course of erection. He 
then occupied a smaller house temporarily, and was 
so annoyed by the glasses leveled at his study windows 
that he sought privacy after this effectual but unprece- 
dented method. In America, when we are celebrities, 
nobody ever cares enough for us to necessitate such 
safeguards. 


Not far from here, in a gabled and lattice-windowed 
cottage known as Brookbank, and in a place called 
Shottermill, George Eliot spent the summer of 1871. 
There she wrote much of ‘‘Middlemarch,”’ the novel 
which is believed by many to be her best, and from 
there she wrote concerning Surrey with terms of enthu- 
siastic praise. ‘‘Our country,’ we find in her famous 
‘Life and Letters,’’ *‘could hardly be surpassed in its 
particular kind of beauty—perpetual undulation of 
heath and co and clear views of hurrying water, 
with here and there a grand pine-wood, steep, wood- 
clothed promontories and gleaming pools.”” I may add 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward has spent some time in this 
same district. To the home, so nobly and enchantingly 
situated, which Dr. Conan Doyle is building here, I 
have already referred. But Surrey has other lovers, 
whose names to mention means to recognize; and from 
among these I can select none more celebrated than 
that of Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. John Morley. 

EpGak FAWCETT. 


S’ENDORMIR. 


BY E. R. LATTA. 


To fall asleep when comes the noiseless night, 
Pressing the droopéd lids with gentle hand, 
As grateful is, as when, o'er sea and land, 

To greet our waking, speeds the new-born light. 

The cares of day, ere they have taken flight, 
Encumber us as with an iron band; 

And we, desirous and expectant, stand, 

For deep-dyed darkness to obscure our sight. 

To fall asleep ’mid whisperings from the trees, 
Like distance-mellowed citharistic strain; 

To yield ourselves to slumber, by degrees, 

As yields the earth, to feed the waxing grain— 

This is a boon, to him who rightly sees, 

In mitigation of his grief and pain. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY ALMON HENSLEY. 


THE light has left the hillside. Yesterday 
These skies showed blue against the 
dusky trees, 
| The leaves’ soft murmur in the evening 
breeze 
i ‘ | Was music, and the waves danced in the 
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After these months of waiting, this is all! | 
Hope, dead, lies coffined, shrouded in | 
despair, 
With all the blessings of the outer air | 
Forgot, ’neath the black covering of a 


pall. 
Only the darkening of the woodland 
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my 2 
We only knew that morning wild | 


With gladness of the gods had shone— | - 





Thou may’st remember, as a line 
Of some vague song that now is not. 
Oh, yet the memory shall be mine 
When all the rest of life’s forgot. 
One sigh from thee in heaven could break 
The death-hush in my vault of stone: | 
Then might I wake, and for thy sake 
Rise unto God and thee alone. 
——-+ e+ 


LIFE’S SCRATCHES. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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In the dark, and is never detected. any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
put, it is chis Secondary BLOOD POISON 
Few are the desperate wounds we get we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti« 
In life’s great sparring matches: nate cases and challenge the world for a 
g pa & ; case wecannotcure. This disease has always 
We parry the thrust that would fell to | bafiied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
the dust cians. $500,000 capital behind our uncondi 
J tional guaranty. Absolute procs sent cenled o@ 
But come to our death through | application. Address COOK REMEDY CO,, 
scratches. 677 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. — 











BEAUTY 1s POWER DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 

COMPLEXION WAFERS are the most 
wonderful preparation in the world for the complexion. They remove PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, BLACKHEADS, MOTH, SALLOWNESS, TAN, REDNESS. 
OLLINESS, and all other facial and bodily blemishes. This Preparation brightens and 
beautifies the complexion as no other remedy on earth can, Wafers, per box, 50c. and $1; 
'6 large boxes, $5. Address all orders to H. B. FOULD, Dept. W, 214 6th Ave., New York. 





Yet mysteries of love, sweet child, | 
Were laughing in thine eyes alone. | 


Send 250, Eer.carbe, cope ent 
. autiful souvenir | ’ 
with pboto-engravi d signatures of Dost thou remember evening’s hush, 
prom: ment Democratic statesmen, or his- The benediction of the day, | 
tory of Tammany Hall. When, from the sunset, heaven’s flush | 
TAMMANY TIMES CO., Upon the cheek of ocean lay? 
New York City, U.S. A. Inland, the bells of vesper rung 




















New French Telescope. 
Only 40 Cents. 


telescope at avery low price, It has 





ent is just what every one wants—a really good 


rs This useful instrum 
on : With sweetness of no earthly tone ; three slides and can be adjusted to suit any one’s vision. With this telescope, objects far away are brought 
i 3 And in one heart a hymn unsung jd view with ng bag cee Lien and ——— oe oes a omg Lye and the 
. . 3 trument ructive and amusing to every one. Sent by mail, safely packed,‘for 40c. 
Aspired to thee—to thee alone. HC. W, PAHASIAN NUVELTY C0.. 23 Chambers Si, New York. 
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“You seem troubled, Mrs. Mahlstick ?” 

“Yes. I've just had a note from my husband that he’s going down to the country, 
and wants me to send on his drawing materials.” Fi 

** Indeed ?” 

‘And, if you knew Tom, you wouldn't know whether he meant me to send his paints 


and brushes, or only a corkscrew. 





GOLD-—GOLD-—GOLD!!! 





We have secured valuable claims in the 


Famous Gold Fields of Alaska. 


Hon. Chas. D. Rogers, of Juneau, Clerk of the U. S. District 
Court of Alaska, has staked out claims for this Company in the 


Sheep Creek Basin and Whale Bay Districts of Alaska. 


NORTH-AMERICAN [MINING & [JEVELOPING (*0. 
Capital, $5,000,000. Shares, $1.00 each. 
FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 














This Company Gives the Poor Man a Chance 
as well as the Rich. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


To invest your money. $1.00 will buy one share of stock. Invest now be- 
fore our stock advances in price. Not less than five shares will be sold. We 
have the best-known men in America as Directors in this Company. There- 
fore your money is as safe with us as with your bank. Send money by 
Post-Office order, or registered mail, and you will receive stock by return 
mail. 

North-American Mining and Developing Company, Juneau, Alaska. 


Write for prospectus to the 


NORTH-AMERICAN MINING 
AND DEVELOPING COMPANY, 


23 UNION SQUARE, 
Wew “York, U.S.A. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our stock. 
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The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magazine {nthe World. Price, 100, or $1-00 a Year. 
_ The October number contains 11 Colored Plat. Parisi tions, anda Milli: Signs 
in colors. ¢ Over 1 50 sllustrations in black pat ana tes Paris, Vienna wee Landon. pr gi 
dealtr has not got it, send vo vente for specimen copy to ELITE STYLES CO., 110 Fifth Ave, N.Y, 
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7 “Gained {i Pouxps 
in 15 Days.” 


Said Hon. W..W. Kinlock, editoriallyin 
his paper, Christian County Republican, 
Sis acai sade tne 

a year ago, ro refor 
tobacco, and | gained 11 pounds in 15 
days. Thisis nota paid notice, but 
our experience given in hopes many 
other poor tobacco slaves may take NO- 
TO-BAC and be freed.” A natural easy 
way to quit tobacco-using. Take 


NO-TO-BAC. 


We tell the truth about NO- 
TO-BAC, for if it fails to cure, you get 
your money back. Just try a single 
box. It will work wonders; make 
you happy in more ways thanone. No 
excuse because of lack of faith, fer 
you can buy under your own 


DRUGGIST’S GUARANTEE. 


Every druggist is authorized to sell 
No-To-Bac under absolute guarantee 
tocureevery form of to using. 
Our written guarantee, free sample of 
No-To-Bac and booklet called, “Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life 
Away,” mailed for the esting. Ad- 

E REMEDY CO., 
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DES MOINES 


IOWA'S CAPITOL CITY 
BEST REACHED 


CHICAGO, 












Ay 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.PAUL KANSAS CITY 


F. H. LORD, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, CHICAGO, 
{ Coprrghs 1 by Geers Bend. | 


“a. WESTERN 























Who 
should enter our contest. 


GASH PRIZES 


9220 


three two-cent stamps. Francis C 
Owen, Editor, Rochester, N. Y. : 








ARE YOU T oO oO A T 9 
Gee You can reduce your weight by 8 
nyone can mahe 






eI pers simple remeay. 
ae sees it at home. rs. H. Weber, Mari- 














Chicago, Montreal, Can., NewYork. 172 
candy cathartic cure 


CASCARET. constipation. Only 10c. 





$12 : 1000 BICYCLES 
GOSS “é a 8, 
$14 to $80. 96 models {2 
to20. 2d hand wheels $5 
~§to$l5. Shipped to anyone 
ion approval without advance 
factory clearingsale 






- Eby helping advertise us. We will give one 
x ‘agent in each town FREE USE ofa 

= ~~~~* -twheel to introduce them. Write at once ter 

our Special Offer. 


W. ¥., MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, II. 








GOLFER, 


EDITED BY JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 


The game of golf is played on a large tract of 
land, and is a game that men, women and chil- 
dren can play. It 1s now played by the wealthiest 
and also by the middle classes. From a pecuniary 
int of view it is the best game now in America. 
t assists the sale of land, and puts value on land 

ractically valueless. It is a good game for ath- 
Ene young men, for outside of the recreation, in 
the event that they may care to take up the sport 
as professionals, the remuneration is very good. 
A golf professional averages over $100 a month 
and found. This game is certainly worth the in- 
vestigation of every one, and all can keep posted 
by subscribing to 


THE GOLFER, 


which is one dollar a year. The Golfer is now in 
its fourth year, and is published monthly with 
illustrations. Address, 


THE GOLFER, 


Boston, Mass. 


GOLD RINGS FREE! 
' 
We willgive one GSFREE! 

18k Rolled Gold plate 4 ware 
ranted to anyone who will sell 
1doz. indestructible Lamp Wicks 
(need notrimming) among friends at 10cts. each. Write 
us and we will mail you the Wicks. You sellthem 
and send us the money and we will mail you the Ring. 
STAR CHEMICAL CO.. Box 436, Centerbrook ,ConDe 











WRITERS WANTED todo Copying at home. 
Law COLLEGE, Lima, Ohio. 


OPIUM 22" DRUNKEN 
Oured in jeneet ‘No 













etia,Ohio,whose photo accompan- 
fies this ad. says: “It reduced me 
£40 lbs. and improved my health 
 wonderfully.’’ No starving; no 
: sickness. Sample box and par- 
ticulers eent for five 2 cent 









fs flooding tho country and 
Prices are going up, but we 
still sell the U. 8. Standard 
Scales at lowest prices; also 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack i 








$s than Wholesale prices. 
Organs, Pian Cider Mills, 
Ha 8a Bone Mills, 
Hay Cutters, 
d Plows, 


Sewing Machines, oss rg 








ve Money. 


ALES, 
161 G. Jefferson Bt. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill 


Print ’e4;,,Cards 


Labels, Circulars, or newspaper. 
Five Dollar Press. er A. . 
setting easy, printed rules: 
ey saved; a profits at 
















printing for others. Stamp fora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 


Dialogues, Speakers for School, 
Y Club and Parlor. Catalog for 2 cts. 
T. $. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, IL 


‘$100 in GOLD 


fto the first successful solvers of 
THE SOLON PUZZLE. You can 
doitand get the gold. Greatest 


Puzzle of the age. Buy one,aon’t 
miss it. Send i for puzzle and 

















































instructions. genta Wanted. 
Everybody will pay. Write quick. 
P SOLON PUZZLE CO., 
p 43d & Princeton Ave., Chicago, Ills. 





for 250-Page Catalog free, giving de- 
scriptions and prices of Magic Lan- 
terns, Stereopticons, list of Views, 


s. 
all prices, for Public Exhibitions. 
A profitable business for a man with small capital, 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








GET RICH pickiy. Send for “Inventions 
Wanted.” EdgarTate & Co.,245 Broadway, New York. 
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Always send Remittance with your Solution. 










Sivtr Steet Seems 


6 mos.—ail fer 
prefer we will send the 
io 


35 cts. ANOTHE 
design) and 


yy 


remi 
rder we will send your choice of one of these boo 





Are You 
a Good 
1. Guesser 


If you can solve this 
rebus you get valu- 
able premiums free. 
OUR OFFER —If you will send acorrect solution of above rebus 

* we will send absolately free this beautiful, all lisen 
centerpiece, 12 inches square, a!ready stamped; also this useful 


asl wl 
“Companion Needle Case,” which contains 4 papers of gold eyed : 
needles in assorted sharps. a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins, etc., anda box of choice perfumery; 
and best of all Goop Reaprn@, a large, 16 © illustrated monthly household paper will be sent for 
cts, stampsor money order. If you 
beautiful ceaterpiece,the erp 7 
. the gold plated lever collar button and D 
REA 6 mos. for only 30 cts.; er, will send the ceater- 
eedie case, the pair of stettet ee plated en- 
R OFFER—will send ceuterpiece, col 
butten, pore silver thimble (extra heavy and beautiful 
ES) i Me Sol i f rebus must 
+) iums. sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany NY 
ittance. if you-will mention this paper when — 
s erica 


: n 
25: .? We ref the publisher of this 
or “Famous Dramatic Recitations. Aa e refer to the p' 6000 









G 6 mos. for oaly 
collar 
6 mos, for only 45, All prem- 


1 Cook Book,” 156 Popular 
. Order at gant. 


can write short stories or poems 


culars in current issue of 
THE HovsEHOLD WoRLD, sent for 
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This Serial was commenced in No.7, Vol. XX. This examination by knout at present, and the pristof save her from the dragon of **Examination,’’ with all 


is the third and last installment.) wished he had said nothing about it. its horrors. On him she still leaned for safety, and in 
(Copyright, 1897, by Perzr FENELON CoLLier.) “Well, well,’”’ he said, weakly, ‘‘I am loth to pro- ‘him she felt a sense of protection which was new to her 

’ ceed to extreme measures with you, and we shall see and delightful. 
A TSAR S GRATITUD E. what can be done in the matter of discovering the She longed to return to St. Petersburg, in order to 


missing lady without your aid. I warn you, however, see her Perseus once more; but her sojourn upon the 
that the question may be raised between us again later, barge was not unpleasant. It was close and hot below 
ED WHISHAW . , ; ’ P . ; 
BE ee: my - when I trust you will be ready to give us the informa- no doubt; but in the evenings Doonya would walk for 

Author _ eee le y herible tp in Lj ee tion we require without—without pressure.” hours up and down the deck of her small ship and enjoy 
of : : ape ‘And I repeat to you, pristof, on my part, that you the delicious breezes that came up from the Gulf of 
shall do your own hunting; I am neither conspirator Finland, and wonder whether her Knight remembered 


CHAPTER XXIII. _.,., nor detective. I shall await the reply of the Tsar with his rescued maiden, and wished that the big English 
Tue Pristof, or Chief of Police, of the district in confidence; he is said to be a just man, when he is able steamer would quickly discharge and release the gal- 
which Philipof lived was awaiting the arrival of the to discern the truth.” lant vessel, barge No. 15, and send it back to its sup- 


latter quite anxiously. He had before him two docu- With these words Philipof bowed to the pristof and erintendent. And in her lightness of heart Doonya 
ments: one was the dead student’s attestation for Phil- left the room, leaving that official very considerably laughed to think how nonplused the police must be as 
jpof’s innocence of the crime for which he had been so astonished. He had never been treated in this way by to her whereabout, and picture them visiting her mod- 
Jong a prisoner within the Fortress; the other was the an “arrested suspect,’’ and the sensation was peculiar. est lodging and turning it upside down—which, indeed, 
report of the Third Section upon the affair of the previous The man’s confidence was convincing. What if he they had done; but she never dreamed of the vital dan- 
evening. Philipof had, of course, been recognized, and were indeed the fortunate preserver of the Tsar’s life! ger that threatened her should the barge be sent back 
the report made much of the part taken by him in the Good heavens, what a position his would be! The within the week. What a mercy it is that we do not 


rescue of the delinquents. pristof was half convinced, by his very fear, that Phil- discern the swords which hang over our heads! 
“First of all, read that,” said the chief to Philipof, ipof was verily and indeed that which he represented —- ; 
as soon as Sasha had arrived and had been ushered into himself to be. He was afraid of him. Accordingly, CHAPTER XXIV. 
the sanctum—much to his surprise; for the outer office when the suspect passed out of the chief’s sanctum and MEANWHILE ‘‘the Brotherhood”? had been thrown 


had been the best accommodation offered him hitherto. made as though he would depart from the mainen- into a condition of considerable alarmed agitation by 
“Read that and tell me what you know of the matter.”” trance to the building, the pristof signed to the gen- the death of the student Colya and the disappearance 

Philipof read the absurdly worded document, the darmes who kept the door to allow him to go. He had of Doonya. It was feared at first that the police had 
confession of Nicholas Smirinof, and in spite of the not had the faintest intention to allow him to depart succeeded in capturing the latter, in which case it 
importance, to him, of the contents, could not resist a when first Philipof had been brought in; it was a vic- was highly probable that the girl would, if subjected 
feeling of amused disgust at the manner of expressing tory for Sasha all down the line. to ‘‘Examination,’”’ reveal secrets which would place 
himself adopted by the vain little nihilist. He laid it Nevertheless, an attendant from the Third Section halters round the necks of many prominent members 
down, however, with heightened color and heart beat- was told off to shadow Philipof unceasingly for a week; of the organization. It was the doctor who had given 
ing high with undefined sensations of hope; it would and when the latter passed down the street the detective the alarm. Early on the morning following the death 


be pleasant to be vindicated, at any rate, even though was already after him. of Colya he had sallied forth, as in duty bound, to give 
the manner of his vindication were obnoxious. Then the pristof sat down and made his report the information he held; and first he sought the most 
“It is a foolishly written document,” he said; ‘‘but upon the whole affair, pinning a copy of his precious important member of all, the president of the inner 
the man has told the truth, though late in the day!” composition to the attestation of the student, and in- circle of that branch of the Society of the Discontented 
‘You were acquainted with the author of the docu- dorsing the latter document with the remark that the to which both he and they belonged. Kirilof visited 
ment?” bona-fides of the since deceased author of the vindica- one or two patients, in order to throw off the scent any 
‘Only as a fellow-prisoner at the Fortress.“ tion of Philipof was at least doubtful, since the said possible bloodhound who might have been told off to 
‘And since the day of your release?”’ Philipof was quite evidently an accomplice of Smirinof, watch his proceedings; for the members of the brother- 
“T have had no communication with him at all.” the writer of it, whom, together with a woman, he had hood were well aware that they were one and all the 


“Until last night, that is; according to the report on the previous evening endeavored to rescue from the suspected of the police, and that it was necessary at all 
before me, you were concerned with him and a third hands of the police. Smirinof was notoriously a bad times to exercise much precaution. As a matter of 
party in the struggle during which this man received character, and the statement made by him of his own fact, Kirilof was frequently shadowed; but the official 
his death wound?” - guilt and of the innocence of his accomplice was an told off for this duty had so often found that he merely 

‘I certainly was present during a portion of that impudent attempt to preserve his friend from the con- wasted time following this innocent medical man upon 
struggle,’ said Philipof; ‘‘but my presence was acci- sequences of his latest quarrel with the police. his professional rounds, that he had lately adopted the 
dental. I went to the assistance of a stranger whom When the pristof had thus indorsed poor Smirinof’s practice of seeing him safely started upon these rounds, 
I found being attacked; any man would defend the: cherished act of justice, he considered that he had watching him into the houses of an unsuspected patient 
weaker party from assault. How was I to know the done a good day’s work. He had no wish to see Phil- or two, and then retiring to spend the day in the bosom 
assailants were not robbers?’’ ipof—the suspect whom he had browbeaten and in- of his family or else in his favorite drink shop. He did 

“So that your contention is that you went to the sulted times unnumbered—raised to power and honor; so on this occasion, though specially instructed to keep 
assistance of two persons who were attacked and that and so the act went forward together with the pristof’s a sharp lookout to-day, in view of the known activity, 


you then discovered these to be acquaintances?” report, and in due course both were placed in the hands at the present time, of the society to which the doctor 
‘‘T had seen one of them before—not the other.’’ of the Tsar. was suspected of belonging. He shadowed Kirilof as 
“The student—Nicholas Smirinof?”’ Meanwhile Philipof was shadowed by the agent of far as the houses of his first and second patients, as to 


“Yes; I had reasons to know him,‘since it was due the Third Section. This official, Weazel, was never far the bona fides of whose maladies he had accurately 
to his misstatements that I passed several years in the away from his prey during the course of the week ap- informed himself by pumping the yard-porter in each 


Fortress prison.” pointed to him for this duty. He would follow his case, after which he had reflected that this shadowing 
“This Smirinof is dead, you are aware, and the charge daily to the grain wharfs and watch him at his of innocent people was a mere waste of time, and had 

other has disappeared.” work all day—sometimes as a drunken laborer lying gone where his time would not be wasted but devoted 
“This is my first intimation of it.” fast asleep beneath the shade of a grain warehouse; to the unalloyed enjoyment of vodka-sipping in the 
““Oh—and the lady?’ sometimes as a respectably dressed clerk busily em- congenial atmosphere of his favorite ‘‘tea-house.’’ The 
‘What lady?”’ ployed with note-book and pencil in taking down names doctor’s third, or perhaps fourth, visit was to the shop 
“She whom you assisted to escape from the hands of and numbers of lighters; sometimes he was a beggar, of a watch and clockmaker in the Konyushnara, or 

justice!’’ and stood about at the corners of the wharf; butalways stable-street. 
“Yes. Well, I never saw her until last night.”’ with an eye upon Philipof and his proceedings. Then, The watchmaker was a meek-looking little man in 


“And what became of her after Smirinof was at evening, he would follow him home or elsewhere, spectacles, who sat working at a watch behind the 
wounded and left in the doctor’s hands? It is known and watch half the night at the gate of his house. counter of his tiny shop. He was a tradesman in small 
that you accompanied her as far as the house of the When Philipof, on one occasion, visited his little circumstances, it appeared; for his stock-in-trade con- 


doctor, Kirilof. What became of her afterward?’’ nephew and niece (to the mingled delight and terror of sisted of some half-dozen clocks and twenty or thirty 
“That is her secret!”’ poor Matrona and Katia, who had received the strictest watches, many of them taken to pieces, and each 
“And yours?” injunctions to refuse him admittance), the detective covered with a small glass case, in order that the com- 
‘Yes, and mine.”’ : made a note of it, and the pristof, when he heard that ponent parts should not get mixed with those of its 
‘Which you refuse to reveal?” this suspect had visited the house of the Tsar’s prime neighbor. He had no assistant, but sat and worked 
“Which I refuse to reveal.”’ favorite, nearly had a fit of the horrors in consequence; alone from morning to night, absorbed in his thoughts 


“Oh—oh! Gospodin Philipof, the Department has for he believed that this must be the first step toward or in the skillful manipulation of the tiny wheels and 
methods of discovering the secrets of those who are the Tsar’s recognition and favor; namley,asummons springs which he repaired for his living. The watch- 
obstinate!’’ to the aid-de-camp. maker raised his eyes as Kirilof entered the shop, and 

Philipof flushed hotly. They would never dare to During that week the wind ran high from the west, slightly started. 
lay hands upon him—the knout was surely not for such and the barge which was Doonya’s sanctuary was fortu- ‘*‘Am I ill this morning?”’ he asked. 
as he! The pristof observed the flushed face, and nately detained at Cronstadt. This was indeed a happy “Yes,”? said Kirilof, ‘‘very ill; let me feel your 
pressed the advantage which he imagined he had chance; for had No. 15 arrived at the wharf during the pulse.” 
gained. presence of the detective, Doonya would undoubtedly The old man obediently stretched his wrist over the 

“The knout is a wonderful opener of the lips!’’ he have been discovered. As it happened, the official from counter, and Kirilof gravely went through the panto- 
added. the Third Section was obliged to report ‘that, so faras mime of feeling his pulse-beats. 

“You dare not lay a finger upon me, pristof, and the woman known as Doonya Rachenstof was con- ‘Well, what is the matter with me?’’ inquired the 
you know it well. You dare not withhold that docu- cerned, there were no signs of her, and it was certain invalid, after a moment. 
ment you have before you from the Emperor’s eye; the that the suspect Philipof had had no communication “The student Nicholas Smirinof and the girl Doonya 
Emperor will instantly admit its truth, which you also with her whatever during his week of office. Rachenstof were attacked by thieves last night as they 
recognize, in spite of your hints that the author was As for Doonya herself, she was all this while in the returned from—I suppose the theater. Nicholas was 
my accomplice. When the Emperor has admitted the seventh heaven of delight. She felt free as air. She stabbed and died; I was by when he expired—”’ 
authenticity of Smirinof’s act of attestation, he will re- reveled in a sense of security such as she had not ex- ‘‘His death is nothing; rather good than bad,’’ inter- 
instate me in my rank and position and perhaps load me perienced for long years. The atmosphere of political rupted the other quickly. ‘But was anything said?” 
with favors. In a few days I shall be recognized as the discontent in which she had lived ever since she had ‘‘He sent a foolish letter to the Emperor—” 
preserver of the Tsar’s life; I shall have the ear of the first drifted into close connection with the revolution- The old man started violently. ‘‘Good God, doctor, 
Tsar, and I dare you to lay a finger upon me!”’ ary society to which she belonged had long been slowly what are you telling me?” he muttered hoarsely. 

The pristof was quite unused to the game of bluff, poisoning her young life. Doonya’s political opinions “To the Emperor,’’ continued Kirilof, ‘in which he 
and Philipof’s bold and defiant attitude impressed him. were inherited; she had no strongly developed political declared, among other things, that he belonged to no 
It was certainly true that if the Tsar were to recognize passions; circumstances had led her into the camp of organization, but had, on his own initiative, once asked 
this man as the ill-used preserver of his life, and to take the Discontented, but she uid not greatly love the cause —you know how—at the Summer Gardens. The little 
it into his imperial head to load him with honors and or the forces to which she was allied. Of late her posi- fool was anxious, it appears, to befriend one Philipof, 
dignities, he would be an extremely awkward person to tion had grown actively and acutely dangerous. Phil- whom he rather cleverly accused on that occasion and 
have for an enemy. It was not safe to subject him to ipof had appeared—like Perseus—in the nick of time to who was imprisoned with him.” 
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“TI know the man,” said the watchmaker. “I have 
my eye en him; he should suit us well. Then Smirinof 
gave nothing away?” 

‘‘He should not have done that in any case, Karaool; 
I was by, and should have known how to stop his fool- 
ing at any moment, in spite of the notary and gen- 
darme whom the idiot had called in.’’ : 

“Gendarme?”’ repeated Karaool, wincing again. 

‘Gendarme and notary, both. Oh, he did the thing 
in style, I can tell you. But in this matter fortune 
favored us. It is the rest of it that worries me— 
Doonya—”’ 

“Yes, Doonya—go on,’’ said the other impatiently. 
*‘What of.Doonya? Don’t dare to tell me she is taken, 
Kivrilof{’’ Karaool trembled so that the watch he held 
slipped out of his hands and was broken on the counter. 

‘It appears that this same Philipof came suddenly 
upon the scene during the fight with the dogs—robbers 
-—-what were they?—and rescued Doonya from their 
clutches, wounding one or two of the assailants and 
driving all away.” 

‘‘Ah—ah—ah! and this was Philipof—already on our 
side? We shall have this Philipof in exchange for 
Nicholas Smirinof, my son, and, you will see, a good 
exchange! I am not ill, Kirilof; you have made a 
great mistake, my friend. This Smirinof was a danger 
and a nuisance to us; I had a green ticket for him, all 
ready. See here!’’ The old man opened a drawer at his 
elbow and produced a small ticket colored green, bear- 
ing the number 47, but otherwise blank. 

Kirilof shivered. ‘‘The bloodhounds-have saved you 
trouble!’’ he said. Karaool tore up the ticke.. “And 
Doonya—escaped, of course, with this Philipof!’’ he 
continued. 

“Do you know where they are?”’ 

“That is the trouble,’’ said Kirilof. ‘‘The police 
were about last night, and my fear is that she may still 
have fallen into their hands.’” 

Karaool scowled and was silent for a moment. 

‘‘Probably not,’’ he said at last; ‘‘not twice in a 
night. She would be very careful after her first escape. 
But no doubt they will be upon her track, and she is— 
from this time—dangerous.’’ Kaxcaool drew from his 
drawer a blank green ticket and fingered it medita- 
tivelv 


““‘No -no—no, Karagzol!”’ said Kirilof, his tace whit- 
ening. ‘‘Not taat—not Doonya; at least let us waita 
day or two. Sue may well be in hiding, and will turn 


up in good time—this Philipof has charge of her. Be- 
sides, you have no authority to issue green tickets with- 
out express authority from the circle.”’ 

For reply Karaool took from his drawer a sheet of 
paper edged with a gfeen line. Upon this sheet were 
written these words: ‘‘A personal discretion of No. 1. 
Nos. 47, 583, 19, 82. 

14, 33, 
“Signed 27, 9, 
1” 

Kirilof understood the signification of this mysteri- 
ous documen‘, though probably the reader will not. It 
was a discretionary death warrant for the members of 
“the Brotherhood’? who were known under the num- 
bers given, and was signed by the five members of the 
inner circle, one of whom wrote out his number in 
full within the circle which included. the whole five. 

“She is 19,’ explained Karaool. ‘‘But, come, in 
deference to yourself, my son, I must wait. She shall 
perhaps have the choice of—employment. We will see 
her about it. You will visit her lodging and that of 
Smirinof, and any other place in which she may be 
concealed; you will inquire through the usual channel 
whether the bloodhounds have taken her or are upon 
her track. Lastly, you will take this watch, which I 
now set, and show it to four persons.”’ 

“The four, I suppose,’ said Kirilof mechanically, 
taking the watch from Karaool’s hand. The watch 
was not going, but the big hand pointed to eleven and 
the small one to eight; and once more, since Kirilof 
understood the meaning of this symbolism and the 
reader does not, it may be explained that the watch 
was invariably used for the purpose of appointing the 
rendezvous for ‘‘the Brotherhood,” and that the big 
hand indicated the place, or the number, of the ‘‘com- 
mittee-room,’’ of which there were twelve in all, and 
the small hand revealed the appointed time. Thus, on 
this occasion, the inner circle were invited to meet at 
committee-room No. 11 at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

Kirilof took the watch and left the shop. Then he 
jumped into his droska and set out upon his rounds, 
judiciously intermingling his visits to patients and 
“‘suspects,’”’ in case of possible shadowers; though, as 
the reader is aware, his shadower was, as a matter of 
fact, better employed on that particular morning. He 
visited the lodging occupied by Doonya, and found 
that, though she had not been there (which was not un- 
expected), the police had called and had sealed up her 
belongings as well as the front door of her apartment. 
The student’s quarters were evidently still in possession 
of the police; for, as he approached the house, Kirilof 
observed a gendarme on guard outside. He therefore 
drove by without stopping. 

Each of the four members of the circle carefully 
noted the exact state of the watch presented for their 
inspection by Kirilof; but, excepting Karaool himself, 
not one of them asked any questions or made any re- 
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mark to Kirilof upon the subject most interesting to all 
as members of ‘‘the Brotherhood.”’ 

Lastly, the doctor returned the watch to its owner, 
and delivered his report of the day’s work, with which 
the powerful No. 1 condescended to express himself 
well satisfied. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A Russian kabak, or drinking shop, is an extremely 
lively place at about eight o’clock in the evening. The 
accommodation generally consists of one large room set 
about with little tables, each one of which is crowded 
by a group of* quiet tea-drinkers or of rowdy vodka- 
consumers, as the case may be. There are sometimes 
a few private rooms for the use of favored or superior 
guests. Just such a kabak was that situated at the ex- 
treme end of the ‘‘fourth line’ on Basil Island. This 
large island, which forms a considerabie portion of the 
city of St. Petersburg, is subdivided into some twenty 
or more long streets, which are called ‘‘lines,’”’ and go 
by numbers instead of names. and each of which is 
itself divided across in three places, the cross streets 
being known as ‘“‘prospects,’’ and distinguished as the 
Great, Middle, and Small. It was at the far end, or the 
small prospect, of the fourth line, that the kabak which 
provided Karaool and his friends with one of their secret 
committee-rooms was situated. : 

The room was upstairs, and looked out upon the back 
premises of the establishment, close to the Nefka, or 
little Neva, which, one of the branches of the greater 
Neva, embraces one side of the island, while the parent 
stream completes the circle on the other side. 

When Karaool arrived upon the scene the large room 
was full of avisy revelers, among whom the master of 
the establishment did his best to keep some semblance 
of order, and worke i marvelously hard in his endeavors 
to execute aii the rders showered upon him by the 
occupants of the numerous small tables, among which 
he dodged and darted with the activity of an ant among 
the grass blades. Old Karaool exchanged glances with 
the host; and the latter, as socn as he was able to come 
alongside, spoke to the old watchmaker. 

‘‘No. i1 is ready for you,”’ he said; 
I admit?” 

‘*Four,’’ said Karaool. 

‘*And the word?”’ 

“Smirinof.”’ 

The host nodded his head and flitted away to serve 
some insistent customer with tea or vodka. Karaool 
himself repaired to the room upstairs, which was 
known as Committee-Room 11. Here he was joined, 
presently, by the four, all of whom gave the word of 
the day to the landlord and were duly admitted. 

When tea had been brought by the host a general 
conversation began, and to any who had chanced 
to overhear the talk of these five worthies it might 
never have occurred that they had come to discuss, 
and were actually discussing, a matter of terrible and 
weighty import. The allusions to the subject in hand 
were so hidden and so skillfully intermingled with a 
mass of irrelevant conversation that the sharpest listen- 
ers could scarcely have detected anything to cause sus- 
picion, unless they had been previously acquainted both 
with the methods of Karaool and his friends and with 
the particular affairs to which their occasional mysteri- 
ous allusions referred. 

Karaool had called this meeting for a double pur- 
pose. It had already been decided, at a previous assem- 
bly of the inner circle, that a certain projected attack 
upon the Head of the Realm should not be much longer 
delayed. It was now to be decided when and where 
this precious project was to be carried into execution, 
and by whom the attempt should be made. Those only 
who were considered the more dangerous members of 
the organization were usually selected for this unde- 
sirable duty, and these were mentioned only by their 
numbers, not by name. Such an enterprise as this, that 
was now in contemplation, was, in the nature of it, of 
the most perilous; and to be selected by Karaool for a 
share in the Executive Department was tantamount to 
an intimation that if the person selected happened to 
entertain any objection to the responsible work appor- 
tioned to him, the alternative was one of Karaool’s 
green tickets, which was another way of spelling “‘re- 
moval.”’ 

Accordingly, among much general talk as to the 
theater, the opera, and kindred subjects, it was soon 
made clear to the colleagues of Karaool that the presi- 
dent had decided, subject to their confirmation, that 
the work to be done should be carried out at an ap- 
proaching operatic performance at the Grand Theater, 
when a certain great Italian star was to make her 
entrée to St. Petersburg, and when the Emperor was 
certain to be present. Their names, or rather numbers, 
were proposed as ‘‘Executive,’’ each to occupy his own 
position in the theater, the vestibule and the corridor 
respectively. Two of those thus honored were offend- 
ers, in some way, against ‘‘the Brotherhood’’—men 
who by their rashness of disposition or in consequence 
of suspected weakness or threatened treachery were con- 
sidered dangerous to the Community. Had Colya Smi- 
rinof been alive he would undoubtedly have furnished 
a fourth. The third was to be Doonya Rachenstof, 
whose late: adventure with the police had proved that 
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she was a marked woman in the eyes of the authorities; 
and therefore ‘timpossible.’’ 

But the question arose as to the whereabout of 
Doonya. She might at this very moment be in the 
hands of the police, in which case it was highly prob. 
able that those gentry would soon make themselveg 
masters of information—anything, indeed, with which 
Doonya could furnish them; for she was not of the 
kind to withhold revelations under pressure such ag 
they would be likely to put upon her. Luckily, said 
Karaool, Doonya knew neither the names nor addresseg 
of those members who formed the inner circle; neither 
was she acquainted with the addresses of the rooms used 
by himself and his colleagues for their very select meet- 
ings, and such gatherings, for instance, as the present 
agreeable little tea-party. 

Nevertheless, it would be unadvisable to make any 
move until it should be known what had become of the 
missing girl. There was plenty of time to look about 
one and feel one’s way a bit before the gala perform- 
ance at the Grand Theater, which was still at least a 
fortnight distant. If Doonya gave no sign during the 
next day or two, it would be easy enough to find this 
mau Philipof—who had disappeared from Kirilof’s with 
her, after rescuing her from the police—and to learn 
from him where he had concealed the girl, supposing 
that she were still at large: and if not—anything else 
he might have to tell about her capture. 

‘And what if he were in the hands of the blood- 
hounds also?’’ asked some one. 

‘That would not matter to us,’’ said Karaool, ‘‘ex- 
cepting in so far as to show that Doonya is taken and 
that, therefore, we must bear in mind exactly what she 
knows and can reveal, and warn those whom she may 
implicate. As for the theater affair it must ,proceed 
without Doonya, if she is no longer with us; but if she 
is at large, she must be found and her commission given 
to her—with, of course, the ticket. She is the most im- 
possible of all, from this time, and she shall have the 
first position—under the imperial box!’’ 

This much being decided, it only remained to wait a 
day or two for news from Doonya. If this did not ar- 
rive, Philipof must be found and interrogated. Mean- 
while there must be no general meetings, the commit- 
tee-rooms known to Doonya must be left alone, and Kiri- 
lot mnnust be warned and instructed; for Kirilof was the 
Mercury of ‘the Brotuerhood,’’ and to him it would 
fall to hunt up Philipof and squeeze his information 
out of him. 

Accordingly Philipof, standing upon the wharf at 
Pod-Nafsky, and busy superintending the loading of 
one of the craft committed to his charge, was sur- 
prised, one evening, at dusk, on turning suddenly 
round, to see standing close behind him a man whose 
face he seemed to know, and who begged the favor of 
a word with him. 

Philipof was busy and disinclined for conversation; 
but acquiesced, nevertheless, remarking shortly that 
he seemed to remember the face but could not recall 
the name of his visitor. 

“The doctor,’’ explained the other. “I attended 
Nicholas Smirinof at your request—you will remem- 
ber; he was wounded by the police, from whom you 
rescued a lady—Doonya Rachenstof.”’ 

Philipof remembered him now. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
‘‘vour patriot is dead, I believe, and there is an end of 
the matter, so far as I am concerned. He was not 
exactly a persona grata to me, you will understand; in 
fact, 1 am not in the least interested in him, and I 
am, besides, extremely busy.’’ 

“T don’t think you are aware of the great service 
poor Smirinof rendered to you at dying,”’ said Kirilof; 
“he sent to the Tsar an elaborate vindication and justi- 
fication of yourself with regard to a certain affair four 
or five years ago.” 

Philipof flushed a little. and for a moment his heart 
beat rapidly. Had this man any good news for him? 
Nay, after all, how could he know the result of Smiri- 
nof’s amiable efforts? 

Philipof was no longer sanguine as to the rising of 
his luck-star; it had set forever, he knew, so far as im- 
perial favor and justice were concerned. 

“‘Oh,”’ he said, with a laugh, ‘‘how very good of him! 
An amende honorable, I suppose he considered it, for 
five years of hard lying to my ruin and effacement! 
Now I ask you, Mr. Doctor, as a sensible man, why 
should the Tsar believe this man’s tale, supposing that 
he ever receives the precious document, which is the 
most unlikely thing in all the world? He will simply 
conclude ‘that Smirinof and I were accomplices and 
accused one another to save our necks, 1nd that, when 
one died, he did what he could for the other fellow 
because he himself could no longer be punished. No, 
no, Mr. Doctor—thanks for your trouble in coming to 
tell me—but I am no longer a candidate for imperial 
favor.”’ 

‘‘That’s as may be,”’ said Kirilof; ‘tbut I came not 
to tell you of Smirinof’s efforts on your behalf—in 
which he was perfectly whole-hearted, nevertheless— 
but to ask you for news of his companion, whom you 
rescued and ‘undertook to conceal; I have an important 
communication for her.” 

Philipof rose up at once. 
fear I cannot oblige you.”’ 

“But we are her friends; my message to her is the 
most important possible; it is absolutely necessary for 


“If that is it,’’ he said, “I 
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me to know what has become of her. If she is in the 
hands of the police, I have means of rescuing her.”’ 

“She is not in the hands of the police.” 

“That, at least, is satisfactory,’ said Kirilof, quite 
sincerely. ‘‘But as to her whereabout?” 

“Ah!’? said Philipof, smiling, “that is my secret 
and hers, and shall be revealed neither to police nor to 
—to other dangerous bodies.”’ 

“Come, come! you must know it is impossible to 
conceal her from us for long; it will save you time and 
trouble to let me know where to find her at once!’’ 
said Kirilof, angered. ¢ 

“T am not anxious to save nryself either time or trou- 
ble, seeing that I have undertaken to protect this lady,” 
observed Philipof quietly. ‘*You may inform those who 
sent you that I know what I know and that I intend no 
one else to know it. You may add that if I find myself 
spied upon, whether at home or here, or dogged in the 
streets, I shall know how to take care of myself. The 
water is pretty deep about here and rather dirty—not a 
nice place to be chucked into—and a very strong cur- 
rent.”’ 

“Sir, you are neither very wise nor very polite,” 
said Kirilof. ‘‘I will only say that those who sent me 
spare no pains to find out that which they wish to 
know. I am sorry that you are unwilling to save us 
trouble; but your precautions will prove useless, as 
you will find!” 

With these words Kirilof bowed coldly and with- 
drew, leaving Philipof more determined than ever to 
be on his guard when the barge No. 15 returned with 
its precious freight. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE agent of the Third Section deputed to watch for 
an entire week every action of Philipof, in hopes of find- 
ing a clew of the missing Doonya, did not succeed, as 
has been shown, in his mission, for the reason that 
Doonya and her barge were absent during the whole of 
that period. But the police spy did not fail to observe 
Kirilof’s visit to the wharf and his conversation with 
Philipof, and to report upon the circumstance. His 
report was sent on as a corollary to the remarks with 
which the student’s dying ‘‘act of attestation’’ had 
been indorsed, and was duly presented with that docu- 
ment to those who received and sorted the petitions and 
papers to be presented for the Tsar’s personal attention. 
This report did not, of course, strengthen the validity 
of Smirinof’s document, and this was just what the 
pristof wished; for though forced to bring the matter 
before the Tsar, that official was anxious that Philipof, 
whom he believed he had offended, should remain in 
obscurity, and under suspicion, rather than he raised to 
favor and power. But though the police bloodhoynds 
were unable, during this week of dogging Philipof, to 
discover the slightest sign that he either knew or cared 
what had become of Doonya, the terrible Brotherhood 
of which Karaool was the president and Kiriiof the 
Mercury had no intention of being put off in the same 
manner, 

Now Kirilof reported to his chief that Philipof had 
refused to give any clew to Doonya’s whereabout, 
though he had revealed the fact that she was not in the 
hands of the police. Karaool had laughed and declared 
that this Philipof appeared to be a capital fellow and 
must be got hold of; as for Doonya, he said, Kirilof 
must go to Fedia Kisilief and ask him to mount guard 
immediately upon Philipof’s actions. Fedia had better 
take employment as a kruishnik, or grain porter, at the 
wharf, and see that his work lay within sight of Phili- 
pof. Every evening at dusk he must knock off work and 
follow Philipof home, or wherever he might go. Event- 
ually he would find Doonya—probably in a few days at 
most: a man would not take so much trouble over a 
girl unless he felt attracted by her; and if attracted by 
Doonya, as was probable, Philipof would not go long 
without seeing her. Let Fedia be careful. 

Fedia was accordingly commissioned to watch this 
man. In case he should see Doonya he was to lose no 
time in informing her of the decision of the council in 
a way she would understand—by handing her her green 
ticket, together with an invitation to the general meet- 
ing of the society, which he must then convene for the 
day following that on which he found her. Doonya 
would know by this that there was to be an alternative 
to the otherwise fatal message of the terrible green 
ticket, and would attend the meeting in order to find 
out the nature of the alternative proposal. Poor 
Doonya! 

Meanwhile the object of all this spying and plotting 
was gradually nearing the city. Barge No. 15 had at 
last been discharged in Cronstadt, and had taken its 
turn with the small tug which was used by the firm for 
dragging the loaded lighters to Cronstadt and taking 
the empty ones back to St. Petersburg. Doonya had 
really enjoyed her little trip, in spite of the want of 
accommodation and the coarseness of the food. Ivan 
and his wife had been most discreet and attentive, and 
no one else had seen her from the first day of the fort- 
night to the last. . 

It was with a thrill of pleasure and excitement that 
Philipof saw No. 15 lying in her appointed place at the 
wharf one morning as he reached the scene of his labors 
at the early hour which saw their commencement each 
day. He could not very well go down into the little 
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cabin to see her, at present: for it was scarcely six 
o’clock, and Dounya would probably be asleep. But 
Philipof called up Ivan, who was busy as usual on the 
deck of his little craft, and from him he learned thac 
all was well with the refugee and that no suspicion of 
her presence on board had been permitted to go‘abroad. 
When the work of loading had begun, however, and 
breakfast-time had come and gone, Ivan’s wife ap- 
peared from below and sent her husband to look for 
Mr. Superintendent, who was at that time busy at 
another lighter, wiih a message from the “lady” that 
she would be very glad to see him as soon as possible. 
Considering the shortness of their acquaintance it was 
wonderful how much Philipof and Doonya had to say 
to one another, and how greatly they both enjoyed say- 
ing it. Philipof spent the best part of an hour with his 
new friend in the tiny cabin of No. 15, during which he 
told her, with some amusement, of Kirilof’s visit and of 
the successful manner in which he had beaten off the 
curiosity both of police courts and brotherhoods. Poor 
Doonya was more agitated than she cared to show, 
knowing far better than Philipof the methods of the 
society of which she was unfortunately a member. She 
felt that Kirilof’s employer, the mysterious terrible 
No. 1 of the inner circie, could have no good object in 
sending to tind her, and she was well aware that if the 
decree went out that she was to be found, found she 
would be. 

Nevertheless, Doonya did not disclose all her fears to 
Philipof, but only begged him, for the sake of all he 
held most sacred, to keep Kirilof and his emissaries 
from the knowledge of her presence. The police were 
bad enough, but No. 1 was worse still, for those who 
should have offended against the interests of ‘‘the 
Brotherhood.”’ 

Philipof laughed and bade Doonya fear nothing; he 
would take the greatest care, and would specially warn 
old Ivan to keep his eyes open and look out for spies. 

Then Philipof went away to ,his work at another part 
of the wharf, first putting out his head to reconnoiter 
lest some ‘*bloodhound”’ should be on the watch. Noone 
was to be seen excepting the grain porter and other la- 
borers, and Philipof emerged from Doonya’s cabin con- 
vinced that he had been entirely unobserved. 

But there happened to be a grain porter at work 
hard by who did not fail to observe either Philipof’s 
visit to the cabin or his departure thence an hour later. 
And when Philipof’s back was turned, and he had gone 
well out of sight, that grain porter found his way on 
board lighter No. 15 and inquired of the skipper 
whether Mr. Superintendent was on board. 

Ivan asked the man, who stood close to the little 
black aperture leading down to the cabin, what he 
wanted of Mr. Superintendent. 

“A job,” said the other. 

“Well, clear out of this!’ said Ivan rudely. ‘‘There 
are no jobs for you here!’’ Ivan took the fellow by the 
shoulders and swung him round facing the shore, as a 
gentle reminder that his road lay in that direction. 

The man slipped, and, in saving himself, dropped his 
cap, which he had taken off and held in his hand. The 
cap fell down the hatchway, and down went the man 
after it like a flash. Doonya gave a little shriek asa 
strange mongill came tumbling downstairs with a clat- 
ter, and looked up from the book she was reading. The 
man, however, had found his cap, and, with a gruff 
apology to the lady, seized it and disappeared. 

This particular porter had an easy day of it. For 
some reason or other it so happened that he knocked off 
work before noon and disappeared. Perhaps his fall 
downstairs had shaken his nerves. Doonya, though 
frightened at first, had been relieved to find that the 
intruder had been no more dangerous than a laborer; 
and as for Ivan, he never thought twice about the mat- 
ter. Consequently it chanced that neither of them re- 
ported the occurrence to Mr. Superintendent on his 
arrival upon the scene later in the day. 

Philipof left the wharf at dusk, more delighted 
than ever with his new friend and prouder than ever 
of his ingenious idea for the concealment of the lady 
whom the police and her own former friends appeared 
equally anxious and were equally unable to find. 

But after he had disappeared, and while old Ivan 
was absent upon his usual evening visit to his favorite 
beer shop, two men drove up to the wharf opposite the 
spot where No. 15 lay partially loaded with her cargo 
of grain. One of them now mounted guard upon the 
quay close beside the little craft, while the second 
descended hastily into the tiny cabin. Doonya was 
asleep upon the hard ledge which served for a bed in 
the limited accommodation of the place. She started 
up at the sound, and gazed a moment in sleepy sur- 
prise; then she awoke with a start to full consciousness 
as she suddenly recognized her visitor. 

“Fedia!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘Have you found me? 
What do you want of me?” Her color had left her 
cheeks; she knew in a moment that this was the spy 
of ‘‘the Brotherhood.” 

“I am sorry, Doonya,’’- said Fedia. ‘I was the 
grain porter this morning, and now I am the agent of 
the circle. I am sorry to be obliged to seek you out, 
Doonya; but it is the will of the high ones, against 
which there is, as you know, no appeal.” 

Doonya’s face was as white as milk. “Go on,’’ she 
said. ‘‘What were youto say? Iam prepared; youcan 
speak out.”’ 


II 





“And that is the worst part of it, Doonya,’”’ said 


Fedia. ‘‘My duty is a very, very unpleasant one, and 
I wish it were any other member that had to perform 
it, and any other member than you who had to receive 
it. I was to say that you were innecent of all things 
excepting that you had rendered yourself a danger to 
the society by becoming known to the police: As a 
standing danger to the community—I was to say—you 
are impossible—and therefore—’’ Fedia paused. 

“Thre green ticket?’’ Doonya suggested. Her voice 
sounded firm enough, but her face had grown in an 
instant furrowed and haggard and old. 

Fedia nodded his head. ‘Yes, alas! Doonya,”’ he 
said, ‘‘the green ticket, but with alternatives. The 
meeting is at eight to-morrow, at No. 4; if you attend 
it you will learn that there is still a way to avoid you 
know what. If you do not attend the meeting to-mor- 
row, I was told to say there is this.’’ Fedia placed a 
small bottle upon the stove. ‘‘That would have to be 
taken before the following evening.” he continued; 
“and, failing that, the circle itself would be obliged to 
take action.” 

“Very well, Fedia, I will think it over,” said poor 
Doonya. ‘“Good-night. I know you are only a mes- 
senger; you are no party to this.”’ 

‘Indeed I aim not,’ said Fedia. ‘It is that thrice- 
accursed inner circle which we all loathe and yet all 
obey!”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE first thing Doonya: did, after seeing the mes- 
senger disappear up tne ladder which led from her tiny 
cabin into the open air, was to faint away. Ivan’s 
wife found her on the floor, a few moments later, and 
attended to her: gave her tea and placed her upon the 
hard seat which formed the only bed in the place, and 
covered her up with every available article of clothing 
belonging to herself and her husband, including Ivan’s 
sheepskin, Yet even this last covering, than which 
nothing can be much warmer, did not prévent her 
from shivering night-long. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion. Doonya felt that the hand of death was upon her. 
She had never belonged to or even sympathized with 
the extremer party of ‘‘the Brotherhood.’’ When she 
first became a member of this society there had been no 
idea of sucha party of violence; it had developed gradu- 
ally and secretly, and the leadership of the community 
had become vested in the hands of those who advocated 
terrorism and an actively violent programme. There 
were many members who, like Doonya herself, would 
gladly have resigned their membership under existing 
conditions; but this was, by the new code of rules, im- 
possible. According to the laws of ‘‘the Brotherhood,”’ 
as drawn up by Karaool and his friends of the inner 
circle, there was but one event that could sever a once- 
admitted member from his connection with the com- 
munity, and that was death. But for this Doonya 
would long ago have left the society; for she had no 
sympathy with violence whatever. Hence, when redia 
handed her the green ticket, of whose terrible import she 
was well aware, Doonya knew that the only alternative 
to self-effacement or death at the hands of a fellow- 
member would be the commission of some horrible 
crime as the executioner of the society. 

Through the terrible hours of that long night Doonya 
shivered and tossed and moaned and wept, and counted 
the minutes that lay between her and death. The pos- 
sibility of accepting the alternative to be proposed at 
the meeting never for one moment occurred to her; she 
might take her own life, but she would assuredly never 
assist in the taking of another’s. It was her- own ap- 
proaching end that weighed so heavily upon poor 
Doonya’s spirit. The little bottle placed by Fedia upon 
the stove contained her own warrant; all that the word 
“life’’ signified for her was a short series of miserable 
hours such as these—comprising. perhaps, one day or 
so, and then anend. And why? Because she had had 
the misfortune to be attacked by the police for belong- 
ing to a community which she loathed. And the bitter- 
ness of it all lay in the fact that just now, but a few 
days since, she had begun to value life for the first 
time, and to feel that there was at least a chance that 
brighter days might yet dawn for her in the future-— 
days that were not monotonous and miserable as hers 
had been, so long as she could remember; but perhaps 
joyful and happy, such as other more fortunate people 
know! 

And now all her hopes were to be ended by a sip 
from that horrible little bottle on the stove; which was 
a merciful little bottle, however, from one point of view ; 
for, but for it, there would be the terror of worse things 
—two alternatives, both far worse than this. 

Doonya scarcely slept a wink all night, and the few 
moments of unconsciousness into which she fell now 
and again were spoiled by the exaggerations which 
ran riot in her brain throughout her so-called chamber. 

When Philipof arrived in the morning, radiant and 
happy in the thought of seeing his new friend—a 
thought which monopolized his mind just at present 
at every moment that*he was absent from her side— 
and, after a cautious look around, descended into the 
cabin, he scarcely recognized poor Doonya. ‘“Doonya! 
he cried, ‘‘what is the matter?’’ 

He might well ask what had occurred to account 
for the change in her appearance, for the past night of 
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anguish had made an old woman of her, for the time 
being. 

For answer poor Doonya covered her face with her 
hands, bent her head down over the stove, and burst 
into a passion of tears. Philipof was terribly shocked. 

‘‘Doonya,”’ he said, very gently, ‘‘my poor friend, has 
anything happened?”’ 

Doonya fumbled in her pocket and produced the 
green ticket, which she held toward him with one hand, 
while she continued to hide her face with the otlrer. 

‘‘See,’’ she sobbed, ‘“‘this has happened; it is 
enough—”’ 

Philipof gazed at the little piece of green-bordered 
parchment in bewilderment. ‘‘I don’t understand,” he 
said. “What is it? What does No. 19 mean? There is 
nothing upon it but the number. What is there to 
distress you about this, Doonya?”’ 

Then Doonya sat up and dried her tears. It was a 
relief to her even to speak to this man, were it only to 
tell him of her misery ; she would be sure of sympathy, 
at all events! And Doonya began and told Sasha the 
whole tale of how ‘‘the Brotherhood’’ to which she 
belonged, originally a society wedded to peaceful 
methods, had become by degrees drawn into connection 
with branches of the new community of nihilists, until 
they had allowed themselves to be dominated by a party 
of terror, whose strength lay in the cruel and secret 
organization by which they were able to make cats’- 
paws of the members who happened to have incurred 
displeasure or to have become really or apparently dan- 
gerous to the community. Deeds of violence were 
plotted by the inner circle; and those who were un- 
fortunate enough to have become, in their opinion, 
dangerous or offensive, were told off for the execution 
of their abominable enterprises. Should such members 
refuse to undertake the duty assigned to them, they 
were quietly ‘‘removed.’’ The green ticket was the 
symbol by which the inner circle communicated to its 
victims that sentence had gone out against them. The 
green ticket had been handed to her last night. 

Philipof ground his teeth with rage. So these ras- 
cals had outwitted him, after all, and his precautions 
had all been unavailing. f 

Then he behaved in an extraordinary manner, sur- 
prising poor Doonya very much; he suddenly burst 
into a roar of laughter, swaying from side to side in the 
violence of his mirth. It was most untimely and unex- 
pected, and Doonya began to cry again with the shock 
of the demonstration. 

Then Philipof was all penitence. He rose and took 
Doonya in his arms and pressed her to his heart and 
kissed her lips. Doonya, surprised, but with a sense of 
delicious peace and protectedness, rested her head upon 
his shoulder and sobbed quietly, waiting for him to 
speak. 

‘Forgive me, Doonya,’’ he said at length. ‘You 
thought me heartless, but God knows I am not that. I 
could not help laughing—I am longing to laugh again 
—it is the impudence of these men! And so they take 
it for granted that you will choose one of their precious 
alternatives!” 

“I cannot help it,’’ sobbed poor Doonya; ‘‘if I do 
not, you see, they choose one for me.” 

“Yes, I see!’’ said Philipof; ‘‘and so, no doubt, you 
have chosen for yourself rather than leave the matter 
to them!”’ 

“Of course,’ said Doonya, drying her tears and 
speaking more calmly; she was already feeling a warm 
flow of confidence in this man, though he had said 
little as yet to justify it in this particular difficulty. 
“IT have chosen the way I shall go.” 

**Which?”’ asked Philipof. 

“Oh, can you doubt?’ cried the poor girl, with a 
great sob. ‘‘Of course not—not to be stabbed by their 
horrid daggers, and of course not to do their murdering 
for them, as they would ask me to do; that would be 
worse still.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Philipof, ‘‘go on, my poor Doonya.”’ 

‘There remains ‘that little bottle,’’’ said Doonya 
faintly, indicating it. 

Philipof snatched up the tiny glass flagon and sniffed 
it. Asickening aromatic odor passed through the little 
cabin, though he had scarcely removed the cork by a 
hair-breadth, and though the hatchway at the top of 
the ladder was open to the air. 5 

“Ah!” he said, ‘‘chloroform—capital! 
chosen this?”’ 

'‘*Yes,’’ assented Doonya, still very faintly. 

Philipof took the little bottle and pocketed it. ‘“‘Now, 
Doonya,”’ he said, “first of all a question: If—if all goes 
well with both of us in this matter, as I trust that it 
shall, and if I succeed in getting the better of this 
precious ‘Brotherhcod’ of yours and in escaping out of 
the country, must I go alone?’ 

‘*What do you mean?”’? murmured Doonya. ‘There 
is no possibility for me to escape ‘the Brotherhood.’ 
You little know the terrible power of its inner circle. 
But you—oh! Gospodin Philipof, you are good and 
brave and clever—fiy, I entreat you, while you can. 
Listen, I will tell youa way. Hide, as I did, on one of 
these lighters, and go on board the English steamer, 
and escape. Nothing can save me, for they will not 
lose sight of me for a moment from now until—the day 
after to-morrow; but you can escape, you must escape 
—for my sake!’’ Doonya threw herself upon Philipof’s 
shoulder and cried as though her heart were breaking. 


So you have 
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“My poor, poor Dcoonya!"’ said Sasha, pressing her 
fondly to his heart, ‘‘my poor girl, that is the very 
way we shall both escape, eventually; but we may 
have many things to do before that! And first of all, 
let me choose one out of their pretty set of alternatives. 
I choose the meeting; you shall go to the meeting, my 
Doonya—that is the first point—and find out what it 
is they wish you to do!”’ 

“But, Gospodin Philipof—’’ 

“No, call me Sasha.”’ 

‘Sasha, my beloved, I will go if you bid me; but I 
cannot, even for you, Sasha, undertake to shed blood!’’ 
Doonya shuddered in his strong arms. 

“That you shall never do, Doonya,”’ he said, so con- 
vincingly that the girl felt strong and confident in a 
moment. ‘‘But to the meeting, my dear, you must 
certainly go—that much is necessary. Fie, Doonya! 
you would not disobey the mandate of ‘the Brother- 
hood’? Go, like a good girl, and do as you are bid, and 
then come back and tell me all about it. It will be time 
enough to decide about this little bottle when you re- 
turn! While at the meeting do not either accept or 
refuse what they have to propose; say you will think 
itover. That is our first move. For the rest, be brave, 
my Doonya, and we will yet defeat this precious inner 
circle!”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


MEANWHILE, the student’s “‘act of attestation,’”’ to- 
gether with the reports and indorsements relating to 
Philipof’s subsequent conduct, were duly laid before the 
Emperor. The Tsar read the document once and read 
itagain. Then he passed his eye over the indorsement 
and glanced at the report of the police officer. Then he 
summoned Dostoief. 

‘‘Volodya,”’ said his Majesty, as Vladimir Dostoief 
obeyed his summons and entered the well-known corner 
room at the Winter Palace—the favorite apartment of 
Alexander II., and which has never been touched from 
the day of his death to this—‘‘Volodya, read this. For- 
get that the man is your relative by marriage and tell 
me your honest opinion.” 

Dostoief took the papers, started as he first became 
aware of their purport, and then continued to read 
calmly to the end, with flushed face, but with, as he 
believed, an even and unprejudiced mind. He read 
the document, with all its reports and addenda, twice 
through, just as the Emperor had done; then he sighed 
and laid it upon the table. 

‘I fear there is little doubt, your Majesty,’’ he said; 
‘there can be but one opinion.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, do not answer for others; your own 
opinion is all I ask,” said the Emperor. ‘‘You are 
afraid we have made a grand mistake and terribly 
impugned an innocent man? Is that it? Then we will 
make a grand reparation, Dostoief; I am inclined to 
think with you.” 

‘Your Majesty has quite mistaken my meaning,” 
said Dostoief. ‘‘What I meant to convey was, that I 
fear there is little doubt as to this Philipof’s guilt. The 
unhappy man was an accomplice of this dead rogue, 
Smirinof. Together they planned and carried out the 
infamous attempt upon your Majesty’s sacred person, 
five years ago; together they were imprisoned for it, 
as together they ought to have been hanged for their 
offense. But they outwitted us, sire, by accusing each 
the other, and thus both saved their necks through your 
clemency. Now one member of this precious confeder- 
acy of guilt dies, like a dog in the streets, and, in order 
to reinstate his partner and set him loose upon society 
once more, he draws up, in dying, an impudent vindi- 
cation of his surviving confederate, who, even at the 
very moment that his friend is dictating the document, 
is actually engaged in assisting revolutionists to escape 
the custody of the police, and who, afterward, is seen 
deliberately and openly in conimunication with one 
who is known to be a dangerous ‘suspect.’ ”” 

The Tsar appeared to be disappointed and grieved to 
hear Dostoief’s reading of the problem. ‘That is your 
opinion, then, is it?’’ he said, with a sigh. ‘‘Upon my 
word, Dostoief, your loyalty is magnificent ; but does not 
your love for myself incline you to be harsh in your 
judgment of this poor fellow? In your anxiety to be 
impartial you must be careful not to err on the side of 
severity. How dreadful if it were some day to turn out 
that we had wronged this man from beginning to end!”’ 

‘I am afraid there is no hope of that,’’ said Dostoief ; 
and it may be supposed that he believed himself to be 
perfectly in earnest. 

‘‘At all events, we need not be in a hurry to con- 
demn,”’ said the Tsar; ‘‘and it appears to me that we 
shall best judge of the rights and wrongs of this matter 
by carefully watching the career of this Philipof. If 
he be a vaut-rien, as you fear, you may be sure he will 
show it before long, if unmolested; on the other hand, 
if his behavior should be irreproachable I shall be in- 
clined to think well of Smirinof’s attestation. You 
shall bid the police, Volodya, leave the man absolutely 
to himself. Let us judge only in the light of his future 
conduct. It is in my mind, friend Volodya, that we 
may possibly be doing this relative of your wife’s a 
terrible injustice. You do not think so,I see. Well, 
thanks for your devotion to my person, but think more 
kindly of your poor relative if you can.” 

Dostoief looked dubious. ‘‘Your Majesty, with 
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your usual clemency, is inclined to lean to the side of 
mercy! I wish I could think with you, sire; but your 
heart was ever a gentle and sympathetic one, while I, 
who am but a rough soldier, incline only toward plain 
justice, as demanded by facts proved.”’ 

And so it happened that the student’s ‘‘act’’ was 
left open for consideration, though it secured for Phil- 
ipof that which he was destined to find presently a 
great convenience; namely, immunity from police 
interference. ‘ 

Meanwhile the day came round for that important 
meeting of ‘tthe Brotherhood” at which Doonya was to 
learn what was expected of her as an alternative to the 
capital sentence involved in the receipt of the green 
ticket, and Philipof dispatched his friend in the dusk of 
the evening to the appointed rendezvous. He accom- 
panied her as far as was desirable, though not within a 
quarter of a mile of her destination, and there bade her 
farewell and a good courage. 

‘I swear they shall not hurt you, my Doonya,”’ were 
his last words. ‘‘I have my plans, and shall tell you all 
when you return. Don’t be longer than you can help, 
for I shall be dying with curiosity; I shall be on board 
the yacht at ten.”’ 

With this parting pleasantry ringing in her ears, 
Doonya went boldly into the very den of the lion. It 
had come to this, that she would have gone into the 
very jaws of death, by this time, at Philipof’s bidding. 

As for Philipof himself, he paid a visit to his little 
nephew and niece, Matrona again proving absolutely 
faithless and disobedient toward her employer, whose 
orders were that Philipof should not, under any circum- 
stances, be allowed access to the children; and for a 
full hour did Uncle Sasha sit upon little Petka’s bed 
and tell the oft-told and favorite and exceedingly indis- 
creet story of the unfortunate officer who was perse- 
cuted by an unappreciative sovereign. And again that 
potentate was criticised by the juvenile lips, and held 
up to scorn, and compared with the present wicked 
Emperor, who prevented a father from visiting his own 
children. 

When the little ones had chattered enough, and had 
heard stories told until the despair of irresistible sleep 
descended upon their eyes, which could in nowise re- 
main longer unclosed, and had so dulled their ears 
that they could exercise their office no more, Philipof 
bade them good-night and walked up toward far Pod- 
Nafsky, the grain wharf, where No. 15 lay nearly loaded. 
Doonya had not arrived, and Philipof paced the quay up 
and down, to the great wonder of the night watchman, 
who knew him by sight, and therefore did not interfere, 
but who informed his friends afterward that the super- 
intendent of Messrs. Higgenbotham & Co., the great 
grain shippers, was as mad as a March hare, and was 
not content with working all day at the wharf, but 
must needs come and spend the night in walking up 
and down the quay as well. Had Philipof happened to 
encounter a spy or emissary from ‘‘the Brotherhood’’ 
during this nightly perambulation, there would have 
been a plunge and a swim for that agent; for Philipof 
was in the mood to stand no nonsense from ‘‘the Broth- 
erhood”’ or any one else. 

Doonya arrived at last, and had a terrible tale to tell. 
Her nerves were very shaky with the trying ordeal she 
had just passed through, and though she began by de- 
claring that she was not frightened and entirely trusted 
Sasha to rescue her from the position she was placed in, 
yet she several times burst into tears as she told her 
story. 

The general meeting, it appeared, had been a very 
short one; but she and two others had been summoned 
to attend at the inner circle afterward. The five mem- 
bers of that body had been draped and masked, in order 
to avoid the possibility of recognition, and the presi- 
dent himself, the terrible No. 1, had revealed the enter- 
prise in which the three condemned persons were in- 
vited to take part. This enterprise was, of course, the 
plot against the Emperor’s life which has been already 
spoken of in these pages. — 

Doonya was to be armed with pistols, and to be pro- 
vided with a stall in the fourth row from the orchestra 
on the left side of the Grand Theater, commonly called 
the Bolshoi Theatre, close under the private imperial 
box. In case his Majesty should occupy this, instead 
of the large State Box in the center of the bel-étage, 
Doonya was to be ready and to shoot him down the 
instant he appeared. The other two ‘sentenced per- 
sons’’ were to occupy places close to ‘the State Box and 
the Grand Entrance, respectively. Such was the alter- 
native offered to them as to Doonya. Answers were to 
be handed in on the following morning to Dr. Kirilof, 
who was known to all; and in the evening, should 
either of the three have selected self-effacement in 
preference to the honorable employment offered them 
as an alternative, Dr. Kirilof would return with certifi- 
cates of death. Of course, every precaution would be 
taken against any attempt by either Doonya or the 
others to betray the society rather than conform to its 
injunctions. It was all very simple. Doonya must 
consent to-morrow morning to be a party to the most 
infamous of murders, if not the actual assassin, or in 
the evening, when the doctor called a second time, she 
must be dead and ready to be certificated. 

When Doonya had finished her tale Philipof laughed 
and said it was ludicrous that people generally supposed 
to be so cautious and astute should act so childishly as 
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this precious inner circle had acted to-night. They had 
evidently lost sight of the fact that he, Philipof, was by 
to protect Doonya. 

“But, my Sasha,’’ Doonya wailed, ‘“‘you cannot— 
how can you protect me? You can pitch Kirilof into 
the water when he comes, of course; but that will not 
help us. Violence’ will not avail us, my soul. The 
circle can employ a host of messengers; they will not 
‘rest until their horrible will is accomplished. You will 
be murdered as well as I, my beloved; and that is all 
that will come of your heroism and courage!”’ 

‘‘Listen here, Doonya,”’ said Philipof; ‘‘do you not 
see how the land lies? These people have told you their 
secret. Very well. You cannot reveal it, because you 
are probably watched, and because they rely upon your 
terror of themselves for getting their will of you. You 
will either perform your share of the work in hand, 
they think, or drink this stuff here. But, you see, you 
have told me this secret, and I intend to use my knowl- 
edge to our mutual advantage. I daresay there is some 
fellow outside now at this moment watching to see that 
you do not escape to Cronstadt in this lighter. _ First of 
all Il am going to settle accounts with this gentleman. 
In the morning we will see what we can make of the 
good doctor. Sleep well to-night, my love; for, trust 
me, I have this affair well in hand!’’ 

CHAPTER XXIX, 

PHILIPOF was wrong in supposing that the president 
of the inner circle had forgotten to take him into con- 
sideration. On the contrary, old Karaool had made 
careful disposition for Sasha’s share in the events about 
to take place. There was, as Philipof had anticipated, 
a gentleman already in waiting on the quay outside, 
whose double duty was to see that Doonya did not 
escape and, further, a delicate one with regard to 
Sasha himself. If Philipof appeared to-night, he was 
instructed to accost him and to give him the cordial 
invitation of No. 1 to join that branch of ‘‘the Brother- 
hood” of which his friend Smirinof had been a member. 
There should be honorable work for him. He might 
even be given a hand in the theater business, since he 
would naturally be not unwilling to find so easy a 
means of carrying out what of course was in his mind 
—considering the treatment he had suffered at the 
hands of Authority. If Philipof showed no signs of 
complying with the invitation, the emissary was to 
very quietly ‘‘remove’’ Mr. Philipof by the mearum of 
a sharp knife between the shoulder-blades. 

Philipof scarcely expected to be spoken to, as, shortly 
after the conversation Jast recorded, he left No. 15 and 
stepped out on the wharf. He had quite intended, 
however, to find and speak to the spy whom he sus- 

. pected to be somewhere near, and it saved him the 
trouble of looking for him when a dark figure emerged 
from the shadow of a warehouse and the voice belong- 
ing thereto hailed him. 

‘Mr. Philipof?’’ asked the voice. 

“The very man,’’ said Sasha. ‘‘Whom do I address?’ 

“Katkof; emissary from the circle.”’ 

“To whom?”’ 

‘To yourself.”’ 

“But Iam not a member of your society.”’ 

‘‘The circle has deputed me to invite you to join.” 

“That is very kind of the circle,”’ said Philipof ; ‘but 
why?”’ 

‘They have work for you which you will appreciate.” 

‘And if I decline the honor?”’ 

‘Then there is another message.”’ . 

“T see,’ said Sasha. ‘‘Now, Mr. Katkof, I am quite 
aware that you have in your breast pocket, or in some 
other pocket, a knife, or perhaps even a pistol—no, no! 
don’t trouble to show me just now. You see my pistol 
is already pointed at your temple. You scarcely ob- 
served it in this bad light, did you? Very well. Now, 
I say to you, produce that knife, or that pistol, and 
drop it into my hand—quickly, please—so. Have you 
another? No! Are you sure? Very well; now follow 
me.”’ 

Philipof turned the corner of the grain warehouse 
in whose shadow Katkof had lurked, took a key from his 
pocket and unlocked the big door. Then he pushed the 
astonished and alarmed Katkof into the wheat-strewn 
interior of the granary. ‘‘There,’’ he said, *‘good-night. 
I shall recommend you to remain here in absolute si- 
lence, for the night watchman is instructed to keep a 
special lookout for grain thieves and has a duplicate 
key. He is to shoot the next thief he finds, by special 
request of the police, who are anxious to provide a 
warning to other miscreants. Good-night, my dear Mr, 
Katkof,again. Ishall hope to see youin the morning!” 

Then Philipof returned for a moment to the lighter, 
and whispered down the companion. ‘‘Doonya!’’ he 
said, ‘‘look here!’’ 

Doonya appeared, frightened and startled to see 
Sasha returned. ‘‘Look, Doonya! the first spoils of 
war!’ he said, and handed down Katkof’s knife—a 
terrible-looking blade. ‘‘Its owner is in warehouse No. 
84, half dead with fright. Keep this by you, in case of 
accidents. To-morrow morning I shall drop in while 
the doctor is with you. You may expect me without 
fail. Things are going splendidly, so far! Good-night, 
Doonya!”’ 

Philipof returned early in the morning. There was 
a lighter lying ready loaded, which must be dispatched 
as soon as possible after daylight. 
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Philipof boarded the craft at half-past five and 
aroused Gregory, the skipper. ‘‘Gregory,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have a passenger for you. He is not very anxious to 
go, but you understand—he is going. He can lie on the 
wheat in the hold. Don’t mind if he is a bit angry and 
says cross things. Don’t let him out till you get back 
here. Pass him in the cabin while you discharge your 
goods, and batten him down. If he is noisy you can do 
as you please—whip him, if you like. He is a grain 
thief; I have caught him in the warehouse.”’ 

This last explanation was quite enough for Gregory. 
A grain thief was, ‘in his eyes, the greatest offender 





under the sun; and when Philipof brought out the - 


wretched Katkof and stowed him away in Gregory’s 
hold, he was very certain that Katkof would be well 
taken care of by the irate skipper, and that if he at- 
tempted to escape or make a noise there would be some 
headbanging done by Gregory, who, like all those em- 
ployed upon the grain wharfs at St. Petersburg, was an 
immensely powerful man. 

Then Philipof brought his man on board, having 
first solemnly warned him, and bade him consider 
himself under the orders of Gregory the skipper until 
further notice. Katkof was chilled to the bone and 
thoroughly cowed by his night in the warehouse, where 
the rats had frightened him nearly out of his wits, and 
obeyed his new captain without a murmur. Gregory 
ordered him into the hold, and swore many Russian 
oaths to the effect that if his head once appeared above 
the level of the deck that instant it would be caved in 
with a handspike or something equally hard and un- 
pleasant. Thus Gregory and his barge and his prisoner 
departed on their journey to Cronstadt; and if there 
was a bewildered man upon this planet that morning 
it was Katkof when he began to reflect at his leisure 
upon the sudden and totally unexpected change in his 
fortune and prospects. 

Philipof was busy among his lighters, but he ob- 
served Kirilof arrive at about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and, after a cautious look around from the side of 
a warehouse, dart across the quay and into the cabin 
of No. 15. 

Sasha gave him five minutes there, and then followed 
him. 

Doonya was in tears. Kirilof had already contrived 
to frighten or bully her into timidity ; which must be 
forgiven Doonya, because her nerves had been terribly 
shaken on the previous day and she was not quite her- 
self. She stopped crying very suddenly, however, 
when Philipof appeared, and the joy which overspread 
her face at the sight of his sturdy person descending 
the ladder formed the exact counterpart to the look of 
disgust which passed like a cloud over Kirilof’s face 
when Sasha made his unexpected and unwelcome 
appearance. 

“Ah, Kirilof the doctor!’’ said Philipof. 
man of all others that I desire to see.”’ 

“Sorry I can’t return the compliment,’’ said Kirilof 
rudely. ‘‘I have serious private business to discuss 
with this lady.” 

‘Well, well, it must wait!’’ said Sasha, quite heart- 
ily; ‘‘for my own is, I daresay, still more important— 
to one of us, at least. No, no! don’t argue until you 
have heard me out. It is, I assure you, a matter of life 
and death!” 

‘Life and death?’’ repeated the doctor, flushing and 
glancing angrily at Doonya, who, he supposed, had be- 
trayed the secrets of ‘‘the Brotherhood”’; which, indeed, 
she had certainly done. ‘I don’t know what you are 
referring to. Whose life and death?’’ 

“Oh, not Doonya’s. Why do you glance at her? 
There is no question of life and death for her. No, no, 
my friend; you will be shocked to hear it, but it is 
yourself whose neck is in danger.”’ 

Kirilof started to his feet. ‘‘What are you talking 
about?’’ he muttered, paling white with sudden terror 
and fumbling in the pocket of his greatcoat. 

Philipof was quite cool. ‘Just one moment,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘Have you a weapon of any kind about 
you? If so, may I trouble you? My own, you see, is 
pointed at your brainpan or thereabout. Perhaps it 
would be simpler if you were to raise your hands above 
your head—so; thanks. Now, Doonya, see what the 
good doctor keeps in his greatcoat pocket.” 

Doonya, very pale, obeyed, and produced a revolver, 
which she handed to Philipof, who pocketed it with his 
left hand. Kirilof looked only half alive with terror 
and amazement. 

“‘Now,’’ said Philipof, ‘‘we can proceed to business. 
Do you know, my dear doctor, that.you are in an ex- 
tremely critical position; not only you, of course, but 
the entire community to which you belong? Your 
secrets have been betrayed.’’ 

Kirilof glanced at Doonya, and muttered a horrible 
oath between his teeth. 

‘‘Ah, don’t blame her,’’ continued Sasha pleasantly ; 
“it was all my fault. I got it out of her. I have sucha 
way with me. you know! Well, I know all about the 
business, some of your names and addresses—yours, for 
instance, and all kinds of useful details. His Majesty 
the Tsar will be entertained to hear of the little affair 
arranged for next week.”’ 

Kirilof gave a groan, and looked for a moment as 
though he would faint, but recovered. 

‘You would never dare!’’ he muttered; ‘‘and, be- 
sides, you would not get access to the Tsar; and if you 
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did he would believe nothing from you—you are a sus. 
pect, you forget. Neither the Tsar nor his police would 
take a warning from you. You would be seized and 
tortured—that’s all!’’ j 

‘‘Nonsense, man!” said Philipof. ‘‘They would at 
least verify names and addresses. Besides, you forget, 
my friend; there is Smirinof’s act in the Tsar’s hands 
by this time—he will be thinking very differently of 
me!’’ 

‘**You will die a thousand deaths at our hands before 
you are allowed to betray us,”’ said Kirilof. ‘‘Y=u little 
know what our inner circle can do; this branch of ours 
is but a Twig of the great Tree of Nihilism. Its ramifi- 
cations extend over all Russia. Make one step toward 
betraying us and you are a dead man! I warn you.” 

Philipof snapped his fingers. ‘That for your inner 
circle!”” he said. ‘‘Do you know Katkof? Ah, I see 
you do. I see also that you were surprised to observe 
me arrive this morning. You were aware, no doubt, of 
Katkof’s mission last night. Well, Katkof has mysteri- 
ously disappeared. There is another inner circle, you 
perceive, working independently of yours. To-morrow 
folks will wonder what has become of Kirilof.’’ The 
last-named groaned again. 

‘You have me in your power, I admit,’”’ he said; 
‘“‘but I warn you that anything you may do to me will 
be terribly avenged upon yourself and Doonya here—”’ 

*“My dear man, you go too fast,’’ said Philipof, with 
undisturbed coolness. ‘I do not suggest that evil will 
befall you; I merely say that folks will wonder what 
has become of Kirilof. There will, I trust, be nothing 
to avenge. That will depend upon yourself. But it is 
no real comfort to a man whose throat is being cut to 
reflect that some one will avenge him —now, is it?’’ 

“‘What do you want of me?” said Kirilof savagely, 

“Ah, now, that is spoken like a sensible man. It is, 
you see, a mere matter of business; a plain quid pro 
quo, which is the root of all business transactions. I 
give you a present of your neck; you give me an 
equivalent. And, what is more, I am sure the transac- 
tion will be as delightful to yourself as to me. I assure 
you that I have no wish to harm you. Now listen to 
me, and we will settle this little matter in no time.”’ 

CHAPTER XXX. 

‘IN the first place,’’ Sasha continued, ‘‘you will not, 
I am sure, be surprised to learn that Doonya would 
never for one moment entertain the idea of performing 
certain dirty work contemplated at the Grand Theater. 
It is an insult to have suggested it to her; but we will 
pass over that for the present. The alternative is, of 
course, the chloroform bottle, or, to put it in another 
form, a certificate of death from yourself—”’ 

Kirilof started. ‘‘I see,’’ he said; ‘I understand 
what you want of me. It is impossible.’’ 

“Nothing is impossible to those whose necks are 
already encircled by the rope!’’ said Philipof signifi- 
cantly. 

“They might insist upon seeing the corpse. In any 
case there would have to be a burial. It is impossible.’ 

“T think ail this can be arranged. You are a clever 
practitioner, Iam told. Doonya will not object to play 
the part of corpse for a short while, in case a personal 
view is insisted upon. You can manage to ‘make up.’ 
I solemnly assure you it is your own life and death that 
are in question. As for the burial, how are these affairs 
managed in similar cases?”’ 

“The society does not interfere. The death certifi- 
cate is provided by the agents, but the funeral is ar- 
ranged by the friends of the deceased.”’ 

“Capital! Now, Dr. Kirilof, you have a great part 
to play in this matter, and you will see the necessity of 
acting with appropriate caution. In the first place, all 
three of us remove ourselves this evening to Doonya’s 
lodging. Your patients will excuse your attendance 
upon them this morning and afternoon ; I cannot bring 
myself to part with you. The death certificate will be 
sent by messenger to its destination, and we shall be 
prepared during the night for the personal inspection 
you seem to expect. When that is over, and the dele- 
gate from your inner circle friends has departed, satis- 
fied that our poor Doonya is no more, we shall all three 
be free to depart upon a little cruise I have arranged 
for—no, don’t raise objections; it will be for your own 
safety. You are a man of sense and will understand 
that this is so.”’ 

Apparently Kirilof was not a man of sense; for he 
fumed and swore and raved and threatened for five full 
minutes in a manner which would have alarmed Doonya 
very much if she had not had Philipof’s unmoved cool- 
ness to support her. At length Kirilof cooled down 
again, and sat in his place crying weakly. 

“Come now,” continued Philipof, ‘‘let me put the 
matter in a nutshell: Doonya is not going to commit 
suicide, nor to take part in bloody plots against other 
persons: point 1. Therefore, a certificate of her death 
is required, which you are to provide: point 2. The 
society is to be satisfied of her death: point 3. We 
escape on board of an English steamer; but not before 

I have acquainted the authorities with all details of the 
attempt to be made at the theater, as well as of the ex- 
istence of ‘‘the Brotherhood”’ and the names of the mem- 
bers. Your conduct in aiding me to expose this plot 
shall be made the most of, and if you return to this city, 
after your trip, you will return as the protected of the 
authorities, and you will have no one left to fear. You 
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will say that I am officious and interfering in exposing 
this society. I reply that they are the cold-blooded 
murderers of women and wnocent persons, and that I 
war against them as 1 would stamp out a wasp’s nest. I 
have not much reason tu side with authority, as it hap- 
pens; but [am no conspirator and wish the Tsar no evil. 
Now for the alternative to my propusal. You and I 
drive at once, with Doonya, to the chancellory of the 
Third Section. There we deposit Doonya for safety, and 
there { deliver up yourself into the tender mercies of 
those wno will know how to induce you to tell thema 
great many things they will be interested to know. I 
shall state the whole truth of this affair as far as I know 
it. Iam not sure that I ought not to take this course at 
once; it would, I believe, be the right thing todo. In- 
deed, I—”’ 

“No,” interrupted Kirilof, whose face was the color 
of milk and whose limbs had begun to shake like leaves 
as Philipof uttered his last sentence; ‘tno, anything but 
that! I believe your plan is frightfully dangerous, but 
of the two it is the better one; it shail be as you pro- 
pose.” 

“There speaks the man of sense.”’ said Sasha encour- 

agingly. ‘‘Kirilof ison our side, Doonya. Congratulate 
him!” . : 
As a matter of fact Sasha was well aware of the dan- 
gers and difficulties of the plan he was about to put into 
execution; but the alternative of going straight to the 
police was, he knew, even more perilous, since the police 
were at this moment in search of Dounya, and would 
not be inclined to place much credence in her sudden 
defection from the revolutionary society of which she 
was now known to be a member. As for Sasha’s own 
character at the police department, it was not, as we 
know, of the highest; and his championing of Doonya’s 
cause would not be likely to strengthen. but rather to 
damage, that cause in the eyes of the authorities. There- 
fore Philipof greatly preferred to arrange for Doonya’s 
safety in hisown way, and without the assistance of the 
police; and he was proportionately glad when Kirilof, 
by agreeing to adopt his plan, relieved him of the neces- 
sity of taking the more dangerous alternative. 

‘‘And nowy my good doctor, we will leave Doonya to 
her reflections,’ continued Sasha. ‘‘You are my guest 
for the rest of the day; and at eight in the evening 
Doonya will meet us at her lodging. Farewell, Doonya, 
for the present. Be punctual, my dear, for you must 
be dead and buried before the morning!” with which 
grim joke Philipof took his departare, followed by Kiri- 
lof, who was still too sore and angry to do Doonya the 
compliment of saluting her. 

“T see you are still angry—very unwisely angry,” 
said Sasha, as the two men walked away down the quay ; 
“for you will be well quit of this detestable society, be- 
lieve me, Kirilof; and you will bless me one day for 
delivering you from its meshes. You would be bound 
to come to a bad end, you know!”’ 

“T wish I could see the end of this cursed business!”’ 
“It seems to me you are playing the part 


said Kirilof. 
I know no one who has crossed the will 


of a madman. 
of our inner circle—and lived!”’ 

“Pooh, pooh! we shall be the first to overcome that 
fearful body, then. Now, there is just one thing, Kiri- 
lof. You see—at least you may see if you look—I con- 
tinue to hold my revolver in my hand and my hand in 
my greatcoat pocket. I can shoot, without withdrawing 
the weapon, through the cloth, and I am a very good 
shot. Don’t try to escape, my man, or to play the fool; 
it would spoil our plans as well as suddenly end your 
career; both of which would be a pity.” 

Kirilof only scowled. Asa matter of fact, however, 
he had no intention of attempting to escape, for he was 
quite persuaded, of the two evils before him—namely, 
the police and Philipof’s plan—the latter was undoubt- 
edly best. However, on thinking the matter over, the 
doctor had become aware that he would be extremely 
glad, as Philipof had suggested, to be rid of ‘‘the Broth- 
erhood”’ and safely out of its meshes, if this could be 
effected. He had drifted, like many others, into his 
present position, and had little real sympathy with the 
extremists and terrorists. In a word, the more he con- 
templated Philipof’s plan, the more anxious he became 
to carry it, for his own sake, to a successful issue; and 
Sasha had the happiness of feeling assured before long 
that there was nothing to fear from Kirilof, who had 
undoubtedly become, or was quickly becoming, a zealous 
convert to his views. 

Nevertheless, Philipof did not allow his new ally out 
of his sight during the whole of that day. When even- 
ing came, and Doonya had safely reached her lodging, 
under cover of darkness, where she was met by Sasha 
and Kirilof, the certificate was made out and dispatched, 
under sealed envelope, to the president, together with a 
note from Kirilof requesting to know whether it would 
be necessary to hold an inspection of the body, and if so 
at what time. 

It was an anxious interval while the messenger was 
absent and the three conspirators awaited the answer to 
Kirilof’s missive. If it should be the will of the chief 
to view the body, Kirilof knew what he would do, and 
to his plan both Sasha and Doonya were obliged to 
agree, because it would be difficult to substitute a bet- 
ter: Doonya would have to be drugged into a deathlike 
condition of unconsciousness. Since this would be a 
dangerous process, and since awkward hitches might so 
easily turn the attempt into utter failure, all three of 
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those concerned ardently hoped that the chief would be 
satisfied with the certiticate and would not insist upon 
a personal visit. 

Fortunately for all parties, the confidence of old 
Karaool in his Mercury was unbounded. He did not 
suspect his good faith as to the certificate, nor did it 
for a moment suggest itself to him that Doonya was 
other than dead and done with, as per certificate. He 
therefore sent a reply to the effect that he was satisfied, 
and that Kirilof had better not go near the lodging of 
“the suicide’ again, because the police would be sure 
to be about before long. 

This message gave Philipof anidea. ‘*Why shouldn’t 
they suppose that the police have got you, Kirilof?’’ he 
asked. ‘“‘That would save you the trouble of keeping 
out of the way of the suociety’s bloodhounds until such 
time as we can get out of tle country.” 

Kirilof approved of. the idea, and a note was written 
to Karaool by Philipof—whose writing was unknown to 
him—acquainting him with the news that Kirilof had 
been captured, and Katkof, the spy, also. The letter was 
unsigned and purported to cuine from ‘‘one who knew.” 

Afterward, at dead of night, Doonya returned to 
No. 15 barge, and pitched her tent once more in the 
tiny cabin of that gallant vessel, to the joy of Ivan and 
his wife, upon whom was impressed the fact that if they 
had been careful before they were to be a hundred-fold 


more careful now, lest her presence should be discovered. . 


Kirilof was given sanctuary upon another lighter 
about to start for Cronstadt. There was no danger to 
be anticipated from defection on his part now, for he 
had hopelessly committed himself by deceiving the 
chief. This offense would certainly never be forgiven. 
If he returned to “‘the Brotherhood” he would undoubt- 
edly be presented with a green ticket. Taking one con- 
sideration with another, there was nothing to fear from 
Kirilof; and Sasha dispatched him and his lighter to 
Cronstadt upon the usual fortnight’s trip without a 
pang of anxiety. 

As for himself, Philipof had work to do in town, 
and did not accompany his confederates to Cronstadt. 
His scheme for escape to England or elsewhere was 
maturing in his mind; but until after the date of the 
gala performance at the Grand Theater he was deter- 
mined to make no move. Doonya and Kirilof were 
both safe; for himself he ‘was not afraid; he was as 
capable of looking after his own skin as most men! 
There was still nearly a week before the day appointed 
by the terrorists. During that week he must tind occas 
sion to do that which he knew must somehow be done, 
and by him; for if he did not, then no one would: Warn 
the Tsar of the danger impending. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

PHILIPOF’S was an odd character, and contained, 
with many less worthy traits, such as obstinacy, com- 
bativeness, and an inclination to ride rough-shod over 
all who disagreed with him, a spice of real grandeur. 
Bitterly as he had resented the conduct of the Tsar in 
completely mistaking his actions, and in punishing him 
with imprisonment and the ruin of his career through 
a misunderstanding which ought never to have occurred, 
yet his innate loyalty toward the Head of the State had 
never suffered. There never had been a moment when 
he would have willingly injured the Emperor, not even 
in the bitterest hour of his undeserved disgrace and pun- 
ishment. He was, of course, aggrieved and disinclined 
to pay those trivial courtesies toward the crown—such 
as baring his head when the Tsar passed—which custom 
demanded; but the kernel of his true loyalty was unim- 
paired. 

Now, when a train of circumstances had put him in 
possession of the secrets of one of the many existing so- 
cieties of the Discontented, and of their designs upon 
the sovereign’s life, is never once occurred to him to 
let things be and to refrain from interfering, since the 
Tsar had treated him shabbily and deserved no better 
at his hands. 

On the contrary, now that he had got Doonya, as he 
believed, safely out of the jaws of the lion, Philipof was 
about to run any and every kind of risk in order to warn 
the Emperor of the dangers that threatened him. and 
this, not with the idea of enjoying a magnificent re- 
venge, but simply as a matter of course that admitted 
of not a moment’s consideration or discussion. 

Philipof was, nevertheless, well aware of the risk he 
ran, and acted as carefully as circumstances permitted. 

For three whole days he waited about outside the pri- 
vate entrance'to the Winter Palace, in hopes of seeing the 
Tsar in the act of mounting his drosky for his daily 
drive. But though he did, indeed, see the Tsar, and 
endeavored to approach him, he was not permitted. 
Then Sasha grew desperate and reported himself—as 
he was still obliged to do periodically—at the police 
office of his district. Here he asked for a private word 
with the pristof. 

“Well,’’ said that official—who was, of course, ac- 
quainted with Philipof and his story, and disbelieved, 
or pretended to disbelieve, it—‘‘well, what is it?’’ 

“‘T have a matter of extreme importance to communi- 
cate,’’ said Sasha, angry with the man’s manner, but 
determined to remain cool under provocation, for the 
sake of the cause he had in hand. 

‘Proceed, then,’’ said the pristof. 


“Speak; I shall 
not prevent you.”’ : 
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‘My tale is for one ear only,” explained Sasha. 

“And whose ear is that?”’ 

‘*His Majesty’s,”’ said Sasha simply. 

The pristof laughed heartily. ‘‘Come, come, my 
fine fellow,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t waste my time with your 
foolery. What is it you want?” 

“I have told you what I want,’’ said Philipof; ‘I 
have a secret for his Majesty’s ear only!”’ 

“Very well, then—go to his Majesty and tell him. 
You know the Winter Palace. All you have to do is to 
go there and request an interview. So eminent a gen- 
tleman as yourself may be assured of securing a private 
audience!” ‘ 

*‘Are you serious? Shall I be permitted to see him?” 
asked Sasha. 

*“My good man,” said the pristof, ‘‘you have as much 
chance of obtaining access to the Tsar as a fly on the 
wrong side of the pane of glass has of getting at its 
friends within. You had better confide in me.” 

“That is impossible,’ said Sasha, shortly, and so 
ended his second attempt. 

And presently the very day of the gala entertainment 
at the theater had come round, and the Tsar was still 
unwarned., Sasha had hung about the palace until the 
suspicions of the palace guards had been aroused, and 
he was taken in the building and searched. He carried 
nothing more compromising than a note-book, however, 
filled with memoranda which concerned his business on 
the grain wharf, and was soon released; but the Em- 
peror was still in ignorance of the mine that was in 
preparation to explode at his feet. 

Meanwhile it was the grand gala performance at the 
Opera. Patti was to sing—the young prima donna who 
had taken Europe and America by storm—and the thea- 
ter was packed as full as it would hold, in spite of its 
gigantic size. The State Box was brilliant with grand 
dukes and ministers, a gorgeous array of smart uni- 
forms; every box of the five tiers was crowded with 
opera lovers anxious to hear the beautiful and gifted 
diva in one of her most fascinating parts—the Pardon 
de Ploermel. The Emperor was to arrive later, and 
would occupy the private imperial box close to the 
stage; but the opera would not be delayed fur him, by 
his Majesty’s own special request. It was a brilliant 
spectacle, and the music was never so divinely inter- 
preted; yet there were some present whose eyes beheld 
nothing in this scene of brilliance and splendor, and 
whose ears could hear not one note of the music, but 
whose hearts beat within their bodies with the sound 
of doom and whose hands clutched the weapon con- 
cealed within their clothing as a drowning man clutches 
astraw. Three such men were there, and one woman, 
distributed at different points of vantage: one beneath 
the private box, one close to the State Box, one in the. 
corridor outside, and one at the Grand Entrance. 

The theater had filled and the opera began. The 
singers glanced furtively and frequently at the Tsar’s 
box close to the stage; they regretted each brilliant 
effort which they had been obliged to make before’ his 
appearance as an effort wasted; buv stul he did not 
come. 

There is still time to leave this theaterful of opera- 
goers to enjoy themselves without our assistance, kind 
reader, and to go back the way we came and see if we 
can learn anything of the Emperor’s doings. 

It was half an hour after the hour fixed for the com- 
mencement of the opera when his Majesty at length is- 
sued from the little side door of the Winter Palace and 
seated himself in the drosky drawn up in readiness to 
convey him to the Bolshoi Theatre. Two aides-de-camp 
came quickly out into the street after him, and, jump- 
ing into their drosky, were whirled after their master at 
the usual breakneck speed of the Russian trotter. Down 
the quay the party drove, and turned into the Plain of 
St. Isaac just where the splendid statue of Peter the 
Great stands. Past the grand Cathedral, with its won- 
derful granite steps and columns, the gorgeously attired 
little procession flew along, and into the great Morskaya, 
and straight down that fine thoroughfare till the end of 
it, where the cana] is crossed by the Tsalaoyeff Most, or 
“Kissing Bridge.’’ This point is about a couple of hun- 
dred yards from the Grand Theater, at the imperial 
entrance of which stood waiting, shivering all over 
at intervals, and cursing the cruel fate which had led 
him into an enterprise which he hated, the first of the 
wretches appointed as ‘‘the Executive members.”’ An- 
other two minutes and this man must raise his arm to 
slay the Lord’s Anointed, unless he would feel the dagger 
of a fellow revolutionist in his own bosom; for each of 
the Executive was ‘“‘supported,’’ for the very purpose, by 
two friends whose instructions were very plain and 
simple. If the executioner missed his opportunity to 
carry out the job for which he had been commissioned, 
these supporters would not miss theirs. 

Another two minutes, or less, and the great White 
Tsar would be stretched bleeding and helpless—more 
helpless than the least of his subjects—with his life-work 
but half accomplished, his sins but half sinned, his good 
deeds but half done! Another two minutes, and the 
history of Europe would have been written very differ- 
ently ; a second Nicholas would have reigned instead 
of a third Alexander, for the Prince Imperial was not 
yet dead—another two minutes! 

Then on the slope of the ‘‘Kissing Bridge’’ a wild 
figure ran forth from among the foot passengers on the 
pavement, and threw itself before the very hoofs of . 
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the horse of his Majesty, which knocked him down and 
stamped upon him and broke a bone or two in the proc- 
ess, but did not, for all that, loosen the grip the man 
had taken of the reins on both sides of its foaming 
mouth. The drosky pulled up instantly, the Tsar spring- 
ing out almost before the wheels had stopped ; the crowd 
surged up and around ina moment. The aides-de-camp 
were upon the spot almost as quickly as the Tsar him- 
self. 

‘‘What madman is this?’’ cried Dostoief. 
your Majesty ; ’tis but an accident.” 

“Is the poor fellow hurt?” asked Alexander II. 

“Not much, sire,’ said the sufferer himself, still 
holding tight to the horse’s mouth. 

“Good God, your Majesty!’’ exclaimed Dostoief, ‘‘it 
is Philipof again—”’ 

“Stop!” said the Tsar. ‘‘Your name, sir?”’ 

“Philipof, late of the Okhotsk, late also of the For- 
tress prison,’’ added Sasha foolishly. 

“So. And the meaning of this, sir — quickly, 
please?” 

“The meaning is, your Majesty,” said Sasha, wincing 
as the horse plunged about. and twisted his broken shin- 
bone—‘‘the meaning is that your servants would afford 
me no other way of addressing you, and it is absolutely 
necessary to warn you of a certain danger to your per- 
son—”’ 

*‘Dostoief,’’ said the Tsar, ‘‘assist the police in keep- 
ing the people to the pavement; you, too, Doljoronki 
and Orlof. I wish to speak privately with this gentle- 
man.” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, be careful, sire!’’ said Dostoief. 

The Tsar glanced angrily at his aid-de-camp, but said 
nothing. He stepped close to Philipof, however, and 
graciously bade him speak. 

Sasha explained, in a very few words,-that, the Grand 
Theater was at this moment a nest of deadly conspira- 
tors, and that in entering the building the Tsar would, 
in all human probability, be going to his doom. ‘‘For 
God’s sake turn back, sire, and do not attend the opera 
to-night!’’ he ended. 

Alexander stood a moment in deep thought. 
how do you come to know of this?’ he asked. 

Sasha explained that he had befriended a woman, 
who had been selected as one of the chief actors in the 
projected tragedy, but who had preferred suicide to 
obedience to the bloody mandate of the society she 
belonged to. 

‘‘Holy Mother of the Lord!” said Alexander, crossing 
himself devoutly ; ‘‘and where is the woman—dead?”’ 

“She is sought by the police, sire,’’ said Sasha, 
blushing. 

‘‘Man, you shall show me that woman, and I will 
bless her with my hands,”’ said the Tsar with emotion. 
‘As for you, Philipof, it is in my mind that you have 
been treated like a dog from beginning to end. Why 
have you exerted yourself to do me this service?”’ 

‘‘T am no conspirator, your Majesty; I have no sym- 
pathy with murderers and assassins, though I may have 
my grievance.”’ 

‘‘And have you any proof of this frightful story of 
the theater? I think I believe you without it, but it 
would not become me to act upon every breath of warn- 
ing that cowards or madmen supply. My court is full 
of the former; and how do I know that you yourself are 
not of the latter?”’ 

“Send down to the Grand Theater and arrest—no, 
they may be unwilling victims, just as my friend was. 
Promise to spare their lives, sire, and punish those who 
have betrayed them!”’ 

“I promise it. Let me know, if you can, where the 
conspirators are placed. They shall be searched on 
leaving the theater. Do not fear. I shall be merciful 
to the victims, though not to those who have sacrificed 
them.” 

Philipof described accurately the row of stalls in 
which the armed conspirators were placed, and gave 
also the position, as nearly as he could, of those who 
stood and waited in corridor and entrance hall. 

**Philipof,’”’ said the Tsar with emotion, ‘I presup- 
pose your innocence of all you have been accused of, 
and I ask you to forgive me. Thank you; I see that 
you do so! Now I shall embrace you before the people, 
and they shall learn, later, that Alexander knows how 
to reward a faithful servant.”” With these words the 
Tsar took Philipof in his arms and kissed him three 
times, to the great wonder of all who saw but who had 
not heard the discussion; and from that day to this the 
little bridge on which Tsar and servant were reunited 
after years of misunderstanding has been known as the 
“Kissing Bridge.” 

After which Alexander II. helped the limping Phili- 
pof into his own drosky and drove away rapidly with 
him toward the palace. 


“Be calm, 


“And 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHEN the disappointed crowds realized that the Tsar 
had thought better of his intended visit to the opera, 
they regretted the circumstance, but settled down like 
sensible folks to enjoy the music. They had not bar- 
gained for a grand excitement afterward, when all was 
over and the congested house began to pour forth its 
living streams of delighted but weary music lovers; so 
that this delightful surprise was thrown in with the 
music, and therefore the more appreciated. Squads of 
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police and gendarmes were found to be in waiting at 
the conclusion of the performance, and one or two offi- 
cers entered the building as the curtain fell and re- 
quested the occupants of certain rows of stalls to.remain 
seated. When this happened a man, one of those in the 
fourth row of stalls, fainted, and was immediately car- 
ried into the aisle and examined. To the consternation 
of all who caught a glimpse of the proceedings, a pistol 
was taken from his pocket—a small revolver fully 
loaded. Two persons in the same row were found to 
be armed with business-like knives, which they at- 
tempted to conceal. 

In the second of the suspected rows the same thing 
happened, with the exception of the fainting. The 
man with the revolver, in this instance, struggled vio- 
lently, and his pistol exploded, one of the police officers 
having a narrow escape. The bullets smashed part of 
the gigantic glass chandelier overhead. 

By the Tsar’s special orders these men, together with 
those captured outside and in the corridor, were at once 
informed that though their lives were forfeit, they would 
be granted a free pardon if they could find friends to 
answer for it that they acted under compulsion, and 
could also name and identify those at whose bidding 
they had armed themselves. Luckily for all, one of 
these men was acquainted with Karaool and knew him 
as the No. 1 from whom all edicts of the society origi- 
nated, while nearly all were able to prove that they 
were unwilling agents employed by the circle for that 
very reason; because they were considered weak, and 
therefore dangerous, members of the society. Karaool 
was taken; but, being unwilling to suffer alone, imme- 
diately named those who had acted with him as mem- 
bers of the terrible inner circle. Thus the entire hor- 
net’s nest was destroyed at a blow; for without these 
prominent members fo fool them on and to involve them, 
ultimately, in ruin, ‘‘the Brotherhood” of Karaool & 
Co. soon dissolved itself into its elements, and few in- 
deed of its members honestly regretted its dissolution. 
The removal of this branch could not, unfortunately, 
destroy the whole tree of discontent and conspiracy, 
but for some years the proceedings of the party were 
undoubtedly tempered by the upheaval, and terrorism 
received a shock from which it was slow to recover. 

The day after the affair of the Bolshoi Theatre, Phili- 
pof, in bed in a comfortable room in the Winter Palace, 
to which he had been brought last night by the Tsar 
himself, received a visit from the Emperor. What 
passed at that interview Philipof would never reveal; 
but it is certain that he not only freely and absolutely 
forgave his sovereign the misunderstanding which had 
cost him so dear, but that from that moment the Tsar 
had .no more devoted adherent to his person and no 
truer admirer than Sasha, who would never allow his 
master to be blamed for that which had happened in 
less happy days. The Tsar had acted upon the evidence 
put before him, he declared, and could have done noth- 
ing else. A Jess moderate and merciful sovereign, and 
a less perfect gentleman, might easily have been induced 
to destroy the innocent with the guilty; but the Tsar 
forebore to take the life of either of two suspected per- 
sons, lest in the pursuit of guilt he should smite inno- 
cents. 

Before the Tsar had left Sasha’s chamber a second 


visitor was announced—Dostoief—at the announcement 


of whose name Philipof looked grave and the Tsar 
smiled. ' , 

“You must forgive him as you have forgiven me, 
my friend,” he said; ‘‘for his fault is overloyalty to my 
person. This blinds him to cther things.” 

“I know it, sire,’ said Philipof. ‘‘It is my only 
complaint against your Majesty, if I may humbly say 
so. I care nothing for my own misfortunes—your Maj- 
esty has more than atoned to me for my loss of rank and 
position—but Dostoief can never restore to me one whom 
I tenderly loved!”’ 

‘“‘Ah! poor lady! I forgot,’ said the Tsar. ‘‘Dos- 
toief, you shall make what amends you can by attend- 
ing better to your children in future; this, at least, you 
can promise to your cousin!’ The Tsar did not leave 
the room until he had seen Sasha take Dostoief’s hand 
within his own, in token of the burial, as far as possible, 
of the hatchet. 

“T scarcely dare to appear in your presence, Sasha,” 
said Dostoief, when the Tsar had left, ‘‘after all that 
has happened; but I dosolemnly promise you that I will 
endeavor, as a special act of reparation to yourself, to 
become a better father to my children! Before God, I 
have honestly believed you guilty. You would not 
have had me behave otherwise, once I had fallen into 
this error???’ And Philipof, knowing what it must have 
cost Dostoief to say so much, accepted the peace offer- 
ing in the spirit in which it was tendered. 

Doonya was specially summoned by the Tsar, who 
sent an aid-de-camp for her. But Doonya did not re- 
turn to town in the little cabin of “Lighter No. 15.” 
She came in a smart steam yacht, and was driven to the 
palace in a court carriage, to her inexpressible astonish- 
ment and, if it must be confessed, terror. But the sight 
of poor broken-legged Sasha smilingly awaiting her soon 
restored her to herself, and she was able to tell her story 
to the Tsar in her 6Wn words. As this story goes a little 
further than the reader has yet heard it, we will listen 
to the end of it with the Tsar and Philipof. 

‘Some one,’’ Doonya continued, ‘‘must have seen 
Kirilof or me at Cronstadt, or perhaps both of us to- 
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gether as we drove to the wharf on the night of my 
death —I mean’’—Doonya blushed and paused—‘'the 
night I was supposed to have died. For one night at 
dusk, as we lay in the harbor at Cronstadt, Kirilof’s 
barge next to mine—it was dark enough to allow our 
sitting on deck and talking—suddenly two men rushed 
out at us from behind some bales. They had knives, 
and said they came to punish treachery. Kirilof jumped 
up and defended himself and me with a shott boathook; 
he was wonderfully quick and brave, and kept them for 
a minute or two at bay. Then one of them ran in and 
stabbed Kirilof badly, and I thought my last hour had 
arrived; but I had a knife—the one you took from Kat- 
kof—and struck out at them for a few moments, and 
Kirilof and one of them wrestled and fell overboard to- 
gether, and were drowned locked in each other’s arms. 
Almost at the same moment old Ivan rushed on board, 
seized the boathook, and ran the spike of it clean through 
the second man’s body. That was last night. And now 
here | ain.” 

“That is good,’ said the Tsar, “and there is better 
behind. Your society is now no longer in existence. 
You are safe; and your sovereign, rather than slay 
whom you would yourself have perished, is safe also. 
And all this is due to one Lieutenant-colonel Alexander 
Philipof, of the Okhotsk regiment, whom I have deco- 
rated with across and collar of St. Anne, but who tells 
me that he is dissatisfied with all this, and will not live 
in the same country as the Tsar who so grievously 
offended him—"’ 

“No, no, your Majesty!’’ began Sasha, flushing. The 
Tsar motioned him to be silent. 

“And declares,”’ he continued, “‘that he will marry, 
and settle down in @ foreign land for a year or two be- 
fore he entirely forgives us and permanently takes up 
his abode among us again. This is scarcely kind of 
Colonel Philipof; but, since the grievance is decidedly 
on his side, I shall not say more at present in order to 
induce him to remain at home. The position of military 
attaché is vacant at the Court of St. James, Philipof. 
It is yours on two conditions.” 

Philipof seized the Tsar’s hand and kissed it, tears 
welling in his eyes. This was the position of all others 
he would have chosen, for he had learned to love the 
English well during his Crimean experience, and he 
really felt that absence from Russia for a while, just 
now, was almost a necessity. “I accept the conditions 
without learning them, your Majesty,’’ he said. 

“They are these ’’ said Alexander Liberator: ‘that 
you do not stay away more than, at most, two years; 
and that you take this lady with you as my nominee to 
see that the condition is strictly observed.’’ With these 
words the Tsar placed Doonya’s hand in Sasha’s, and, 
bowing and smiling with the inimitable courtesy for 
which he was remarkable, left the room. 


Since that day Philipof has been heard to observe 
that he can almost forgive Dostoief all that has hap- 
pened through his unutterable devotion to his sover- 
eign, and if he cannot quite forgive him his neglect of 
wife and children, he can at least fully understand the 
blind adoration that weaned him from every other in- 
terest and love of his life and centered his whole devo- 
tion upon one object. ‘I declare,” Philipof sometimes 
says, “I feel like it myself occasionally, Doonya. You 
and Alex and Olga and Vera wil] have to look out! I 
shall become like Dostoief some day, for I love the Tsar 
amazingly!” 

But Doonya only smiles and kisses her husband’s 
mouth to stop his wicked speeches, and turns to her 
eldest child for confirmation to her reply. ‘*We are not 
very frightened, are we, Alex?”’ 

And little five-year-old Alex kisses his father, too, 
and says that he has got a better father than Cousin 
Petka, which is a sentiment to which poor little Petka 
entirely agrees, though Uncle Sasha is an excellent 
substitute! 

THE END. 
———— + @« — 


MILLIONS IN IRON, 


How great the iron industry has become in the 
United States can scarcely be comprehended even 
by the aid of figures. Arrays of columns in which 
the smallest denomination is a ton are somewhat im- 
pressive, but some one is sure to remember that iron is 
very heavy stuff and that a ten of it does not make a 
very large piece. By comparison, however, some figures 
may become instructive. The canal through which 
passes the greatest tonnage per year is not the Suez not 
the Erie, but the Sault Ste. Marie, from Lake Super‘or 
to Lake Huron, yet two-thirds of this tonnage consists 
solely of iron ore from the Lake Superior ranges. The 
greatest aggregation of blast furnaces in the United 
States and the world is in Alleghany County, Pennsy1- 
vania, where in the last ‘‘high tide’’ of the iron trade, 
just before the panic of ’93, twenty-six great furnaces 
worked twenty-four hours a day. At present the busi- 
ness is so active that all these furnaces run without a 
stop from day to day and from week to week, and to 
them have been added several so large that the output 
of the district is about one-fourth larger than in any 
previous year, being greater—this is in a single district 
and county—than was the output of all Europe in 1895. 
Yet some people cannot see that business is improving. 
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STROLLS ABOUT STRATFORD. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 

THE other day, in the Strand, I was offered Shake- 
epeare’s entire works for sixpence. Limmediately bought 
the cumbrous paper volume, and when I had fetched it 
home and surveyed its thin, ill-printed, irreverent pages, 
I was seized with a pang of remorse. Never had I seen 
Stratford-on-Avon, where this great literary god was 
born—the glory of all English letters. Therewithal I 
betook myself to Warwickshire at the earliest possible 
chance. Good weather favored me, and yet my first 
impression of Stratford was dismal]. I lodged at the 
great main street of the little town, and saw no more 
in it than the usual English collection of small, cottage- 
like houses, not a few of them looking spuriously six- 
teenth-century. But afterward, with a certain timidity 
of tardiness, all the charm and grace of surrounding 
dawned upon me. A brief walk brings you to the house 
where Shakespeare was born. Here at least they affirm 
that he was born, and when you gaze upon the front of 

he cottage, with its intensely medieval aspect of blended 
mortar and dark oaken beams, you recognize how even 
the wildest fantasies of tradition may be founded on 
truth. I confess that I found the ‘‘house where Shake- 
speare was born’’an edifice of somewhat irritant humbug. 
Unless I greatly err, there is not a shadow of real proof 
that he was born here or that he ever crossed the sag- 
ging old thresholds of its doors. But whatof this? You 
know that his amazing personality must have been very 
near it all, just as you are aware, when they show you 
a charming little home which they call ‘‘Anne Hatha- 
way’s Cottage,’’ that he probably wooed his future bride 
anywhere within a half-mile of this drowsy little haunt. 

It is amazing how few Englishfolk go to Stratford, 
and what throngs of Americans drift there. The ‘‘Red 
Horse Hotel,’’ at which I stopped, has a ‘‘Washington 
Irving’’ bedroom and library. I had the honor of being 
lodged within the former. Dear old Irving, who wrote 
such pure and dulcet prose! Every night, as I laid my 
head upon the pillow, I expected that his vengeful ghost 
might snatch it away, in memory of horrible hasteful 
things I had written where insurgent verbs battled with 
their nominatives and dissipated pronouns went swag- 
gering from the objective case. But the phantom of 
Irving was lenient; I never slept ill at Stratford. All 
the time that I was awake new relishes of experience 
beset me. You may say, if you will, that the whole 
place teems with factitious pow-wow; so, perhaps, it 
does. Nevertheless, it is mightily interesting. The 
very fury of contest waged over this question of 
whether Shakespeare truly wrote or did not write 
these marvelous plays which have inthralled millions, 
makes it more interesting still. You enter the beauti- 
ful monastic church, and see a slab, engraven with the 
old-time motto, ‘‘Curséd be he who moves my bones.” 
But there is no name on the slab. Does Shakespeare 
really rest below it? No one has ever dared to disturb 
that simple tomb. All England would tremble to its 
center if any one should so presume. And yet .. the 
records, the records! How opaque they are after only 
three hundred years! I say ‘‘only three hundred years,” 
because in the Latin countries this lapse of time is like 
yesterday, and while we know much of Virgil, who lived 
from 70 B.c. to 19 B.c., much of Dante, who lived from 
1265 to 1821, we know of Shakespeare, who lived from 
1564 to 1616, hardly anything more than that he lived 
at all! Concerning some of his alleged plays we can 
s:arcely believe that they could have been written by 
him who gave us Macbeth, Hamlet and Othello. Con- 
cerning masterpieces like these we can only wonder how 
a peasant boy, educated at a common-school in the dull- 
est of villages, could possibly have reached such poetic 
and intellectual heights. A mystery is the whole preg- 
nant matter, and a mystery, I suppose, it will forever 
remain. I stood beside the silver Avon and watched 
its tender tides lapse close enough to the old graveyard 
for many a lichened tombstone to be reflected there. 
“O reticent Avon,’’ I mused, ‘‘thou hast the secret, and 
well dost thou guard ic! All the pundits and scholars 
of all the ages cannot wrest it,imperious yet gentle 
coquette, from thine impenetrable smile!”’ 

But truce, for my part, to the question of whether 
Shakespeare wrote his plays or whether somebody else 
wrote them for him. The contest long ago became 
ludicrous. The literary people who want him to shine 
on as a grand genius because itis a matter of religion 
with them that he should, have not evidence enough 
with which to hang a cat. All they can do is passion- 
ately to assert and protest. The dissenters (literary, too, 
if you will) can merely affirm that splendid roses do not 
grow from the seeds of eglantines, that great effects do 
not spring from trivial causes, that long tillage can alone 
turn a meadowful of weeds into one of wholesome oats. 

Not far from Stratford-on-Avon is Warwick Castle, 
and I doubt if a lordlier domain can be found in all Eng- 
land. The castle itself is a huge mass of crenellated gray 
stone, with mighty towers rising from it at various 
points. On one side is an enormous sweep of emerald 
lawn; on another is Shakespeare’s Avon, making a kind 
of long green island in front of a myriad-windowed fa- 
cade. Then, while you feel dizzied by all the grandeur 
and sweetness of the place, you slowly become conscious 
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of an immense yark where the oaks and beeches are big 
enough of bole to look as if their roots plunged fathoms 
deeper than even they do into the moist, mellow soil. I 
was allowed to see much of the interior of the Castle— 
living-room, drawing-room, dining-room, grand salon, 
and all that. The great banquet-hall is regal. Its walls 
are of a light drab stone, and they are hung with works 
by Rubens, Van Dyke, and other famed painters. It is 
all a kingly place to dwell in, you tell yourself, this 
tremendously historic Warwick Castle, as you wander 
from room to room. <A conception of what English 
aristocracy is when raised to its most assertive pitch, 
gets rather tinglingly into your nerves, however it may 
leave your head democratically clear. I have alway, 
thought that great snobs are people with sensitive im- 
aginations. To thisemotional part of the observer War- 
wick Castle incessantly appeals. You don’t find any 
diminution of such thrills, idle as they may be, I should 
add, when you come upon a large full-length portrait, 
recently {painted by Carolus Durand, of the reigning 
Lady Warwick herself. She was but recently Lady 
Brooke—the ‘babbling Brooke’”’ of the baccarat scandal 
episode. ‘How beautiful!’’? said some fellow-tourist, 
close at my elbow. ‘“‘Yes,’’ fervently exclaimed our 
guide, one of the many Warwick retainers, *‘and just as 
good as she’s beautiful! She’s always thinkin’ of how 
she can ’elp the poor.” At once I was reminded of 
what a simple innkeeper, at Stratford, more than ten 
miles away, had also told me. Lady Warwick’s repu- 
tation for charity is certainly very great in ‘‘Shake- 
speare’s land.’’ 

The titles, ‘‘Earl of Warwick,’ *‘Countess of War- 
wick,’’ have a superb patrician and ancestral sound. 
But actually these possessors of the glorious old castle 
are ‘‘Warwick”’ in a very roundabout hereditary sense. 
The earldom has indeed been held by eight families of 
different names since 1086, though it is only fair to add 
that all of these were related by ties of blood. Still, 
there were at least two long intervals (one of nearly 
fifty years) “during which the title became extinct. 
Afterward, each time, it was revived, on the last oc- 
casion in favor of Francis Greville, who was created 
Earl of Warwick in 1759. But however broken the line 
of succession may be (running, as it does, through De 
Newburgh, De Plessetis, Mauduit De Beauchamp, Nevil, 
Plantagenet, Dudley, till at last it reaches Greville), 
there must nevertheless be a vast amount of romantic 
stimulus in feeling authorized to call by the name of 
home a realm of beauty so venerable yet so dazzling. 
While I stood near a great fountainlike bed of ferns 
that gushed from a lapse of lawn whose grass was like 
sea-green moss, and on which the tiniest daisy would 
have been visible yards away, I pointed toward a cer- 
tain tower, overmantled with luxuriant tapestries of 
ivy, and asked if it were one of the ruined parts of the 
castle. My very courteous guide showed, I thought, a 
touch of gentle annoyance. ‘There isn’t a ruin on the 
whole place, sir,’? he said. ‘‘That tower is called the 
‘bachelors’.’ Many of the unmarried gentlemen visiting 
the castle are given apartments there.’’ This caused me 
most keenly to realize with how wonderful a diligence 
and caution the monstrous castle has been kept in repair 
through centuries past. It must contain oaken rafters 
eight or nine hundred years old at the very least. It 
must contain cellars dug long before the Conquest. And 
as for its ghosts, I can easily credit that some of them 
date back to Alfred the Great, with perfect ghostly ease, 

Only a short distance from Warwick Castle is the 
grandest ruin I have ever seen. This I state with full 
remembrance of Pompeii, the Forum, and even the 
Colosseum itself. Grandeur, in these matters of destruc- 
tion and decay, does not concern size half so much as 
pungency of association. Kenilworth teems with that, 
Nothing could be more pathetic than its half crumbled 
majesty. The afternoon sky was dim with lowering 
clouds as I entered its supremely poetic domain. They 
seemed to wear, these clouds, the purple dignities of 
kings. Absolute solitude clad the memory-haunted 
place. In rich green intervales, between hollowed 
donjons and shattered bastions, flocks of sheep meekly 
grazed. They looked up at me with dark, startled eyes, 
that made me think of poor murdered Amy Robsart’s. 
Then, as I passed from ravaged hall to wrecked stair- 
way, all the pageant and pomp of Queen Elizabeth’s 
visit here, three hundred years ago, when the proud 
and cruel Earl of Leicester was her host, broke in way- 
ward witchery upon my vision. I was a boy again, 
and pored over Scott’s entrancing story. The leaves 
of the great holly trees became eloquent tongues; the 
breadths of opulent ivy throbbed with living lips. I 
walked with the Past at my elbow—a more agreeable 
companion, after all, than one of Cook’s most polite 
‘‘personal conductors.’’ From A.D. 1122 to a.p. 1897 is 
an appreciable stretch. Tournaments, fétes, battles, 
massacres, have all occurred here. You feel that the 
very air you breathe is history. ‘‘Why,’’ you ask your- 
self, ‘“‘are the stones so dumb?’ It seems as if such 
jubilance and pride and power and crime and sorrow 
must have left some palpable souvenirs. But no; the 
monstrous walls rear themselves aloft, the twilight 
bats wheel, the affluent ivies thrive for almost a century 
and then leave their woody and leafless phantoms grimly 
etched on the vantages where they once clung with so 
rank and fascinating a largess. To the thinker Kenil- 
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worth is at once a plaintive welcome and a petrified fare- 
well. From its noble ruin youcan get nothing, you can 
get everything. Standing, as it does, in the very heart 
of Warwickshire, which is the very heart of England, 
its keeps, cornices, vaults and barbicans are drenched 
with poetry, with association, with romance. There 
are those who can hear the burial-song of Brunhilda in 
the “Valkiire’’ and callously munch caramels. There 
are those, perhaps, who can climb to the summits of 
this adorably sad and beautiful relic with no more real 
concern than if they were ascending Trinity Church 
Steeple in New York. Frankly, I think such’ people 
are to be envied; I tender them sincerest gratulations, 
What on earth is the use of shedding big tears, as I’m 
not ashamed to say that I almost felt like doing, over 
the whole stupendously suggestive thing? Only, there 
is this thought: why do people who go to such memo- 
rable and appealing places as Kenilworth, and who yet 
remain pilgrims invulnerably dispassionate, ever go at 
all? Ihave heard that there are tourists who will seat 
themselves on the ruins of the Acropolis at Athens and 
discuss the probable engagement of Jane Briggs, the 
belle of East Brighamyoungtown, Utah, to James Diggs, 
an acknowledged Beau Brummell of the same village. 
But why, in the name of domesticity, of geography and 
even of globe-trotting, do these tasteless and babbling 
American patriots ever wander overseas? 


>.< 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


Tue Editor takes pleasure in mak- 
ing the-announcement that he has ar- 
ranged with the distinguished novelist, 


MR. HENRY JAMES, 


for the publication, in serial form, of 
his latest work (written especially for 
Co.uiEr’s WEEKLY), entitled, 


“THE TURN OF THE SCREW.” 


Mr. James’s reputation is, of itself, 
a sufficient warranty for the excellence 
and distinction of any offspring of his 
pen, but we can assure our readers, in 
addition, that his latest novel is, in 
breadth and breathlessness of interest, 
in symmetry of construction and ex- 
quisite poise of style, the peer of his 
best accomplished work. The story 
touches, with a marvelous reticence 
of realism, on certain aspects of the 
supernatural. Its intricate machinery 
moves with a noiseless charm that 
carries an unquestionable spell. This 
masterpiece of fiction will be adequately 
illustrated and served up to our read- 
ers, on weekly salvers, as it were, thus 
“edging an appetite” from week to 
week, and piqueing, equally, the inter- 
est, while provoking the curiosity, of 
the most casual. 

It is difficult, indeed, to accord with 
the conventional ‘‘announcement” strain 
while serving notice on an interested pub- 
lic of the approaching publication of one 
of Mr. James’s masterpieces. ‘‘Master- 
piece” loses, as a word, all relative value 
as applied to one whose least achieve- 
ment may properly so be called. Like 
Flaubert, Mr. James is content, in style, 
with nothing short of perfectness. 
Broad, therefore, as is our basis of con- 
fidence, his latest story presents an 
especial claim. Unlike some of his 
recent work, it is pervaded by a note 
entirely human and invested with inter- 
ests universal in their appeal. 

The psychologist, equally with the 
amateur of style, and the plain novel- 
reading public with each, will find in it 
food for thought. To one, it may be 
“a study of the occult;” to another, ‘‘a 
literary etching;” to the greater number 
it will remain a vividly-told, harrowing, 
haunting “ghost-story.” 

The publication of “The Turn of the 
Screw” will begin shortly after the first 
of the year when many other striking 
features, already on our programme for 
1898, will be carried into execution. 
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